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THE WEEK. 


Tue first public sitting of the North Sea Inquiry 
Commission took place on Thursday, when the British 
and Russiam cases were read out. The British case 
was a statement of facts and allegations now well 
known. ‘The Russian case naturally contained more 
of novelty and interest. It began with a statement 
that the Russian Government had been repeatedly 
warned before the starting of the Baltic squadron that 
the Japanese were organising attacks upon it in 
European, and particularly in Danish waters. Very 
early in the journey, it is alleged, the commander of 
the squadron was warned of the appearance of sus- 
picious boats in the Kattegat and the North Sea, in 
consequence of which the distribution of the squadron 
was changed. Soon after midnight on October 9 the 
first ship of the last section of the squadron 
saw two small craft approaching her at great 
speed with all their lights out. All the ships 
of the section began to work their searchlights, 
and the unknown craft were recognised for 
torpedo boats, and the ironclads opened fire on them. 
Immediately afterwards the fishing fleet were seen, 
some not showing their regulation lights, others only 
showing them tardily, and some directly in the way of 
the ironclads. The ironclads did all that was possible 
to avoid hitting them, but were forced by the danger to 
continue their fire in spite of the risk of hitting, not 
only the fishing boats, but each other. Meanwhile the 
torpedo boats disappeared and the ironclads at once 
ceased firing. The cannonade lasted about ten minutes 
altogether. The squadron continued its course with- 
out stopping, from fear of the torpedo boats, and the 
vessel which the fishermen alleged remained behind 
was not one of the Russian fleet. The case ended with 
the statement that the admiral was under a positive 
obligation to act as he did. 





On Thursday the Tsar was returning to the Winter 
Palace, after blessing the waters of the Neva, when 
some shots were fired from outside the palace and a 
policeman was killed. The officials say that it was 
an accident, and that shrapnel had been inad- 
vertently put in one of the saluting guns. There 
is apparently some difficulty in accepting this ver- 
sion, as the bullet came from the direction of 
the Bourse and the signal was fired from the 
fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, which is in the 
opposite direction. The Tsar’s composure was quite 
unaffected. The incident can have no serious political 
significance, for nothing is more improbable than that 
the reform party should embarrass its own fortunes 
by so signal a piece of fully as that of gratuitously 
alienating the moderate Liberals. Political assassina- 
tion would at the moment be the very worst strategy. 
Indeed, the Manchester Guardian suggests that it might 
possibly have been prompted by the reactionary 
party in order to influence the Tsar’s mind. There is 
no doubt enough discontent to provide for a random 
and irresponsible attack on the Tsar, but there is no 
evidence to show that this incident means the abandon- 
ment of the new reform policy of peaceful pressure. 





As for the changes and developments of administra- 
tive policy the news is as baffling as ever. Prince 
Mirski’s resignation is still spoken of as if it had 
actually taken place, and rumour now nominates as 





his successor Prince Obolensky, a Reactionary, but 
neither the resignation nor the appointment has yet 
been made public. Perhaps the most ominous 
thing that has happened during the week is the 
appearance of an official document that is appa- 
rently meant to tone down the significance of 
the Reform decree and to affiliate its policy to 
that of M. de Plehve’s decree of January 16, 1904. 
This circular has been addressed to the Governors 
of Provinces in which conferences have been convened 
to consider the subject of the reform of the peasant 
laws. This looks as if the reforms were to be applied 
in the spirit of M. Pobiedonostseff and not in that of 
M. de Witte, oppressive rather than benevolent 
despotism. The Standard correspondent says that 
the Committee of Ministers expect to lay their resolu- 
tions before the Emperor in March. He also states 
that the Committee propose to entrust legislation on 
some of the questions with which the decree was con- 
cerned to commissions of officials and some to mixed 
commissions which will include private individuals. 





THE situation has been further complicated this 
week by a strike which began in the Putiloff Ironworks 
in St. Petersburg and has steadily developed. The 
origin of the strike was a dispute over hours and pay. 
Strikes of sympathy followed in the Neva Shipbuilding 
Works and the Franco-Russian works, while the cotton 
operatives in the Sitreglitz Cotton Mills have also struck 
for an eight-hours day. These works represent some 
50,000 men, and there are rumours that the men at 
the Obukhoff Steel Works will also strike and 
add another 20,coo to their ranks, as well as the rail- 
waymen of the St. Petersburg to} Warsaw line. What 
was an economic quarrel has developed into a political 
campaign. The strike at the Neva Shipyard means 
serious delay in the construction of gunboats and tor- 
pedo boats which are wanted immediately for the war ; 
and the refusal of the directors of the Putiloff 
Works to grant the men’s demands has led to the 
issue of a strong political manifesto by the working 
men’s club. The improvidence that allowed this 
industrial revolt to grow into a great political menace 
may have momentous consequences. It is significant 
that the workmen’s manifesto embraces demands which 
directly affect the peasants and not the artisans, as 
well, of course, as purely political demands like that for 
responsible government. The political significance of 
the Russian strike has eclipsed the interest of the 
great mining strike in Westphalia, where nearly 
270,000 miners have struck work for a minimum wage 
and for a juster definition of the nine-hours’ day. The 
valley of the Ruhr is to Germany what Yorkshire and 
Lancashire are to England. Both masters and men 
are strongly organised, and the Kaiser is believed to 
meditate mediation. Aa 

Tue visit of the Duke and Duchess of Genoa to the 
Vatican Museum, writes our Rome correspondent, and 
their reception in private audience by Pius X., form the 
topic of conversation and discussion in political circles, 
both on the Quirinal as well as the Vatican side. Of 
course, as is always the case when events of this kind 
leak out, the private audience of the Duke of Genoa 
with the Pope has been most indignantly denied by 
that section of the Ministerialist Press which is con- 
stantly inspired by anti-Clerical feeling, and which has 
always worked to render aconciliation between Church 
and State impossible. Every day, however, further 
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particulars are known concerning the meeting of the 
Duke and Duchess with the Pontiff, but even their mere 
presence at the Beatification in St. Peter’s conducted 
by His Holiness, and their visit to the Apostolic Palace, 
which are unprecedented in the relations which since 
1870 have existed between the occupants of the Chair 
of St. Peter’s and the members of the House of Savoy, 
form such an important step towards a better feeling 
between the two that even greater manifestations of 
the kind may be expected. Indeed, it is not a mystery 
that Queen Margherita as well as Princess Clotilde 
have constantly been working to obtain that a stop 
should be put to the conflict between Church and State, 
urged in this direction not only by their devoutness, but 
also by the belief that a situation like that which has 
existed for thirty-five years injures both, 

Tue financiers have had a little scare during the 
last week. Lord Teynham has explained that a dread- 
ful rumour had reached him that the Government was 
thinking of setting some limit to Chinese importation. 
The Standard announced on Thursday that it had the 
best authority for saying that no limit would be set at 
present, though of course some day the demand for 
labour would cease. For the British Government the 
question was mainly academic, as the Transvaal under 
its prospective scheme for ‘‘ representative government” 
will settle the question itself. But Mr. Leopold Albu 
sees other dangers looming ahead. He fears that the 
question may pass into the control of the Liberal Party, 
which, with fine old-fashioned English feeling, he 
considers a party of adventurers. Certainly his 
apprehensions are not groundless. We __ think 
that Lord Teynham’s alarm may not improbably 
mean that even the Government is a little 
horrified by the prospect of the curse it has brought 
on South Africa with this importation of 20,000 
Asiatics under conditions fatal to decency, morality, and 
order. That the next Government will prolong this 
outrage is extremely unlikely, and Mr. Albu may yet 
find that mines can be worked by the white labour 
which he and his friends have fought so hard to exclude. 





THE Standard, we notice, gives prominence to a 
statement by a Congregationalist minister at Durban 
that there is no slavery on the Rand and that it is no 
place for white unskilled labour. ‘‘ This country,” he 
adds, ‘‘ has so many peculiarities that to know it you 
must live in it.” We can believe him. One peculiarity 
is that the Anglican and Nonconformist divines 
there atone for their quarrels at home by a cordial 
agreement in the justice and necessity of everything 
that the financiers want. Meanwhile the Wes/minster 
Gasette calls attention to an interesting article in the 
Wellington Evening Post of November 14, which dis- 
cusses the reasons that disincline the colonies to 
contribute to Imperial defence : ‘‘ Australia is only just 
recovering from the effects of the terrible drought, 
New Zealand increased her contribution only last year, 
and both countries have too vivid a sense of the 
hideous outrage which has been brought upon the 
Transvaal in the name of Imperialism to dance to any 
new Imperial tune just at present.” There are 
evidently more questions than Mr. Chamberlain sup- 
poses to discuss at the Colonial Conference. 

Tue demoralisation of the Ministerialist Party over 
Protection grows apace. The Executive Committee of 
the Northamptonshire Liberal Unionist Association 
decided to accept the Protectionist policy of the Central 
Association, and as a result Lord Belper, Sir Charles 
Seely, Mr. C. H. Seely, M.P., besides the treasurer 
and the secretary, have all seceded from it. Lord 
Kelvin has withdrawn from the Vice-Presidency 
of the Paisley Unionist Association. Mr. Greene, 


the member for Shrewsbury, retires from politics 
with a message to his constituents to say that 





he wants to see the establishment of a powerful 
progressive Conservative Party, resolutely determined 
to resist the introduction of Protection. In Lancashire 
the plight of the party is desperate. No fewer than 
twenty-two Conservative manufacturers signed the 
paper of questions addressed to Mr. Chamberlain on 
the subject of Free Trade when he went to Preston, 
and Sir W. Hornby, one of the Tory mem- 
bers for Blackburn, supported Lord George Hamilton 
at a Free Trade meeting in that town. We do not 
wonder that Mr. Joynson Hicks says that he really 
cannot be responsible for anybody but himself and Mr. 
Balfour. The Quarterly Review, published this week, 
solemnly warns Mr. Balfour that if he does not repu- 
diate Mr. Chamberlain’s construction of his speech he 
is leading his party to a catastrophe. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has stated in a letter that he recognises no 
difference of principle between Mr. Balfour and himself, 
and Lord Onslow has explained that a Member of 
Parliament’s only duty is to support the party in whose 
favour he was elected. 


Sir Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN made an ex- 
cellent speech at Stirling on Monday. He reminded 
his audience that Mr. Balfour had said in 1goo that 
nobody but himself and his colleagues could give us a 
good and efficient army. Where is the army? The 
army corps had come and gone, and of the latest 
army scheme nobody could find out whether it was 
accepted by the Government or what was its present 
shape. As for the Army Council, had not Sir Neville 
Lyttelton said that the various members knew nothing 
of each other’s departments? The Liberai Leader puts 
his objection to the proposed colonial conference quite 
clearly. According to existing arrangements there is 
to be aconference in 1906. That is the most convenient 
time for discussing the various questions that affect the 
various States and countries in the British Common- 
wealth. To have a special conference instead is to 
run risks of disappointment. As a matter of fact, a 
conference was not a policy but a device to bridge 
over the gap between retaliation and food taxation. 
But the most important part of the speech was 
not its destructive criticism but its outline 
of constructive reform. The Liberal Leader pointed 
out how the war and the tremendous increase of 
military expenditure had injured the national credit and 
reduced the purchasing power of the nation, thereby 
promoting unemployment. Liberals would avoid an 
aggressive policy ; secondly, they would retrench un- 
productive expenditure ; thirdly, they would carry out 
a policy of genuine social reform—a sincere attack on 
the abuses from which the nation suffers. 

Mr. Morey was at his best in his speech to his 
constituents on Wednesday, the first political speech 
he has made since his return from America. He gave 
his audience some of his impressions of American 
institutions. He said that the relative advantages of 
our system of Cabinet Government and the American 
Constitution with a President elected for some years 
were often debated, and that his own verdict was in 
favour of ours. That system, had suffered more at the 
hands of Mr. Balfour than at those of any other Prime 
Minister. He said that America had two great questions 
before her—one the relations between capital and 
labour (in respect to which she was less advanced than 
we are), the other the problem presented by the pre- 
sence of a growing black population in the midst of a 
great democracy of equal rights. This second pro- 
blem, he thought, was as near being insoluble as a pro- 
blem can be. And from what does it arise? From the 
crimes of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
** Heaven,” quoted Mr. Morley, ‘‘ does not send in the 
bill every Saturday night.” America is now paying for 
the greed and injustice of her ancestors and our 
ancestors. Their comparative guilt is disputed, but it 
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is generally admitted that though England did not 
begin the slave trade to America she upheld it and 
extended it against colonial remonstrances. It is 
America that pays the awful penalty. And as Mr. 
Morley said, South Africa will pay the penalty of our 
conduct in rebuilding the country we have ruined on 
the dark foundations of alien and degraded labour. 

Mr. AsguiTtH made an excellent speech on Thurs- 
day on the aliens question. He said that a reasonable 
Aliens Bill would provide two things. ‘‘In the first 
place, everyone agreed that when an alien was con- 
victed of a serious crime the Court ought to be able to 
annex to its punishment a decree of deportation ; and 
in the next place everybody agreed that where it could 
be shown judicially upon proper evidence that an alien 
landed here had in his own country been guilty of acrime 
extraditable in character—not trivial and not political 
—that alien had notitle to continue the guest of Great 
Britain, and might very well be sent back to the place 
from which he came. If we adopted these two changes, 
the whole of the real social danger that other countries 
might possibly dump their criminal classes here was 
averted and disappeared.” Further, Mr. Asquith said, 
and every Liberal will agree, that the evils of which 
just complaint is made, are to be met not by espionage 
but by improving our factory and workshop legislation. 





Ir is one of the chief merits of the course of 
lectures arranged by the Cobden Club that it relates 
Free Trade to the causes with which it is intimately 
allied. There is no subject whose right treatment is 
more directly relevant to the discussion of Free Trade 
than the subject on which Mr. Whitley gave an 
interesting and stimulating address last Monday—the 
land question. Mr. Whitley pointed the moral of the 
recent Board of Trade Blue Book with its record 
of falling prices and rising rents, and he quoted very 
aptly Sir Robert Giffen’s estimate in 1903 that 
rent had risen 100 per cent. in fifty years. 
Mr. Whitley gave some convenient illustrations of the 
influence of our land system on industry. Recently in 
Perthshire some men of enterprise started a fruit- 
growing industry. When they began the land was 
used, at £1 an acre, for grazing. They were permitted 
to introduce their improved industry at £2 an acre, 
but as soon as they were well established and wanted 
to extend they found rents had gone up to #10 an 
acre asa result of their own energies. He pointed 
out again that the steel industry has to pay 
a royalty of 5s. 6d. a ton to private owners 
in’ England as compared’ with a _ public 
royalty of 11d. in France and 83d. in Germany. Mr. 
Whitley suggested that, as the owner of a dog or a gun 
has to pay a tax, the owner of land should register his 
claim and pay a tax, the valuation to be made by 
the owner, as in New South Wales, and taken as the 
basis for State purchase. Out of this revenue, Mr. 
Whitley suggested, it might be created a fund for re- 
lieving the country districts of those of its burdens 
which the Commission on Local Taxation argued 
ought to be imposed on the Exchequer. 


We welcome most heartily the formation of the 
Co-operative Small Holdings Society under the presi- 
dency of Lord Carrington, whose successful and 
encouraging experiments on his Lincolnshire estates 
are well known. The objects of the society are to 
excite public interest in the question, to urge on 
county councils the use of their existing powers, to 
advocate the legislation necessary to make the Small 
Holdings Act a reality, to stimulate, wherever the 
conditions are favourable, a local demand for small 
holdings, and to promote and assist the formation of 
colonies of small holders on co-operative lines. 
It is a great merit of this scheme that it 


recognises that the creation of small holdings 
is part of a large policy of creating a community. 
Interest must be excited because otherwise the motive 
power for effective legislation is wanting. No legisla- 
tion, for example, will be effective which withholds com- 
pulsory powers. Instruction must be given, because 
small holdings will otherwise be tried where they are 
sure to fail. Co-operation is indispensable to supply the 
reserve of power, resources, and continuous interest 
which were represented by the old and broken estate 
system. If we are to have agriculture and an agricul- 
tural community we must not waste our energies on 
partial and unrelated efforts. We must create small 
holdings and the accessories that are indispensable to 
their success. In this connection it is encouraging 
news that a Director of Rural Education has been 
added to the staff of the Board of Education. 


Mr. Courtney unveiled a bust of Charles Buller 
at Liskeard last week, and contributed an admirable 
appreciation of his character and achievements. He 
described his horror on seeing at a well-known club 
that Buller’s statue was assigned to Molesworth and 
Molesworth’s to Buller. It is certainly a disagreeable 
illustration of what Mr. Courtney called the evanescent 
memories that statesmen leave that one of the heroes 
of the Durham Report should thus lose his identity 
fifty years after his death. Still, it is a better 
fate than the fate which overtook Molesworth, 
for this determined and vehement opponent of Imperial- 
ism fell after his death into the hands of a biographer 
who turned him into a kind of premature Chamberlain. 
Mr. Courtney recalled the contemporary dictum that 
Gibbon Wakefield inspired the Durham Report, Buller 
wrote it, and Durham signed it. Mr. Courtney was in- 
clined to think the indivisible merit of the perform- 
ance must be assigned to Durham and Buller. 
‘The British colonies will not forget the statesman 
who so well appreciated their desires and their distress.” 
So wrote Lord Houghton of Buller, and a generation 
which has seen the Boer War and Chinese labour 
may well sigh for Buller’s sane contempt for force, 


A CORRESPONDENCE has been lately carried on in 
the 7zmes on the subject of water finding and the 
divining rod, and on Monday the Zimes rounded this 
correspondence off with a leading article full of learned 
and stately scepticism. The 7imes would have nothing 
to say to the divining rod, and, indeed, it is an instru- 
ment that shocks the modern scientific sense of which 
we are al] so proud. Besides, the diviners themselves 
differ about it ; some say it must be of willow, some 
of any wood, some that it may be of wire, and some 
even do not use it at all. These, perhaps, are the 
diviners or ‘‘ dowsers ” most to be trusted, for it would 
be ‘‘ unscientific”’—and that is the worst term of abuse 
one can use in such a discussion as this—to ignore all 
the evidence that exists in favour of some kind of 
divining power. Adiviner writes to the 7zmes to say that 
when walking over ground under which there is running 
water he feels a vibration in both arms which ascends 
tothe head The sensation varies in intensity with the 
volume of the water and sometimes is so strong as to be 
distressing. Also if the water is deep down the sensa- 
tion can only be felt over a narrow surface of ground, 
and this fact enables the diviner to estimate the depth 
of water. Sir William Preece writing to the 7zmes 
after this diviner seems to confirm his statements. The 
friction of moving water he says sets up a mechanical 
vibration which acts upon the ventral diaphragm of 
delicately-framed persons. Sir William himself has felt 
unpleasant sensations asa result of such friction, and it 
may produce involuntary muscular action in a diviner 
and cause him to lower his rod. There is certainly 
enough evidence to justify investigation. The true 
scientific spirit is not merely sceptical 
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THE POSITION IN THE FAR EAST. 
e ‘HE present moment is a suitable one for sum- 


marising the recent news from the seat of war 
and for determining, as far as it may be possible, the 
chances of the future. 

As to the immediate past, three points, each in- 
volving a political question, but capable also of analysis 
on their military side, may be examined. These are 
the position and intentions of the Baltic fleet, the 
nature of the surrender of Port Arthur, and the recent 
cavalry raid upon the Japanese communications. 

There is in each of these a very large element not 
of certainty but of positive ignorance. We have not, 
for instance, the remotest idea where the Russian fleet 
may be, save that it is somewhere towards the north of 
Madagascar. It may be cruising ; it may be at anchor. 
We do not even know whether it is within territorial 
waters or not. All that has been written on this 
subject, therefore, great as is the mass of it, may be 
set down as worthless. Nor is it worth reading any- 
thing upon the question of neutrality in this case until 
the facts are before us. We have already said in these 
columns that the further progress of the Baltic fleet was 
probable. Recent news has made it more probable still. 
The two portions of that command have nowjoined. No 
reinforcements of value can possibly reach the flee 
within any useful time, and risky as is the adventure it is 
undoubtedly the policy of Russia to continue it. For if 
the Japanese fleet (of whose condition at the present 
moment we know practically nothing) is badly hit, 
even in a victory, Russia may before the conclusion of 
a long war put herself in a position of superiority at 
sea over her much poorer opponent, In connection 
with this it must be remembered what exactly are the 
chances of Admiral Rojesventsky. His weakness is 
that his men are far less skilled seamen than the 
Japanese, though most of his officers are excellent ; that 
the Russian stoking has so far proved inferior to that of 
the enemy ; the essential question of speed in action has 
been determined by this difference ; that his fleet is far 
less homogeneous ; that, most important of all, he has 
not a series of convenient bases and coaling stations at 
which to call, but only one port at his disposal. On 
the other hand, the Russian naval gunnery has hitherto 
been quite equal, in the opinion of those who have 
observed either, to the Japanese; though of course we 
do not know how far the gunners of this fleet have been 
trained. Further, Admiral Rojesventsky’s command 
has a larger number of line of battleships at its disposal 
than has Admiral Togo. In new battleships of the very 
first class the fleets are equal, and against the great 
preponderance of cruiser strength of the Japanese one 
must set the older battleships which accompany the 
Russian squadron. 

The nature of the fall of Port Arthur now that the 
whole matter is known need not detain us. The 
garrison fell because the big-gun ammunition had 
given out and because the number of efficients remain- 
ing was insufficient to hold the very great perimeter 
of the fortifications. It was this paucity of men and 
absence of heavy ammunition which determined the 
fall of Erlung ; and, as has been repeatedly pointed out 
in these columns, the fall of Erlung was but another 
word for the fall of Port Arthur. 

The Russian cavalry raid appears to have affected 
the Japanese commissariat to some extent. The 
chances are that it did very little damage to the line. 
The South African war, which as an object lesson was 
almost useless to the trained student of the continent, 
did at least teach one thing, and that was the compara- 
tive invulnerability of a railway line. There are 
perhaps but three cases in which a dash upon a rail- 
way seriously hampers communication over any length 
of time. First, the blowing up of a bridge-span over 
a deep and dangerously rapid river (a shallow one can 
be forded and a slow one can be temporarily bridged 


again with great rapidity). Secondly, the thorough 
destruction of all the material and appurtenances of an 
important junction; and, thirdly, the destruction 
of a high viaduct over a gorge. What harm 
was done to the Japanese commissariat we do 
not know, and never shall know, beyond the fact 
that the main stores at Newchang were seen burn- 
ing and that 500 carts of provisions were taken. The 
Russian casualties were comparatively heavy, and the 
story of the whole affair shows how the Japanese are 
pressing every man they can to the front and how 
weakly their communications are held: rightly enough, 
for as things now stand those communications cannot 
be in any serious danger. 

A further question attached to this raid is that of 
the violation of neutral territory. With regard to the 
facts there is again but one conclusion to be come to. 
We know nothing. All the places mentioned in con- 
nection with the raid are upon the left bank of the 
Liao, within the area to which the war is confined, and 
there is no evidence that the Russian troops crossed 
that river. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that a still further extension of the front would be to 
the Russian advantage, and that the temptation to 
advance securely upon the neutral bank of the river 
would have been very great. We shall presumably 
have a full account in a few days’ time by which we 
can determine whether there has been a violation of 
territory or not. At present we do not know. It is, 
like so many other things that are taken for facts at 
the present moment, mere newspaper gossip. 

As to the future, one grave error should be 
guarded against—the error of imagining the Japanese 
numbers to be stationary and the Russian to be 
constantly increasing. There is hardly any limit to the 
number of recruits which Japan can send into 
Manchuria this spring after four or five months’ train- 
ing during the winter. Her double line of communica- 
tions and her free use of the sea enable her to supply 
an army, if she chooses to send it, of over 500,000 men. 
It is truer than ever at the present moment that the 
Russian limit of expansion so far as numbers are con- 
cerned is fixed, and the Japanese is variable and 
distant. But the Japanese suffer from one great 
defect in connection with numbers, from which 
the Russians do not suffer. It is a defect which 
modern war will bring into especial prominence— 
—the lack of what the French call cadres—that is the 
officers and non-commissioned officers of an army, who 
hold it together and without whom it becomes a mob 
much more useless than so many civilians. This lack 
of trained leaders is a very serious matter in a complex 
and aristocratic society such as is the Japanese. All 
their best officers went to the front at the beginning of 
what they thought might bea very short campaign, and 
the loss among them has been enormous. It is quite 
impossible to improvise new ones. There is not the 
slightest doubt that in the near future this difficulty 
will tell heavily upon the morale, especially of the reserve 
regiments. Russia does not suffer from such a difficulty. 
It has an inexhaustible reserve of well-trained and in- 
telligent men, commissioned and non-commissioned. 

A second minor difficulty before the Japanese lies 
in the matter of artillery. Hitherto in every battle they 
have had a great superiority in the number of their 
pieces, though not in the nature of the pieces them- 
selves. Siege artillery that has been used before Port 
Arthur is mostly worn out by this time, though some 
of it may have been brought upto the Sha-ho. If there 
is one thing you cannot improvise it is artillery, 
and it is no good arming an extra quarter of a million 
of infantry unless you can provide the proper number 
of guns at their back. Here again Russia, though 
ill-organised and very slow to move, has an inex- 
haustible reserve. 

Finally, there is against the Russian chances that 
limit in actual numbers of which we have spoken, and 
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a point upon which we have no space to digress, but 
one which is among the most interesting of all modern 
military questions—/he werght of their field pieces. It 
is a better gun than the Japanese, but it is much 
heavier. In mountain artillery and in light horse 
artillery the Russians are gravely deficient. That is 
just what ruined the attempt to take the Motien- 
ling, and that is what just ruined Stackleberg’s attempt 
to turn the Japanese right, the failure of which attempt 
led to the retreat upon the Sha-ho. His artillery could 
not help coming a few hours too late. In this connec- 
tion, be it remembered, we have now pledged ourselves 
to the heaviest gun in Europe. 





THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE, 

E do not know whether Mr. Balfour has been 
W to see Zhe Knight of the Burning Pestle. 
Ifhe has not, he is doing the next best thing in acting 
it. Inthe original comedy, as Mr. Balfour knows, the 
apprentice continually breaks into the programme and 
plays the adventures of a brave knight in search of 
maidens in distress and ruffians in power, careless of 
the consequences to the plot of the piece that had been 
promised. He is possessed by the spirit of chivalry, 
and imagines himself to be resuming the neglected 
characters of romance. Mr. Balfour is in much the 
same position. Arrangements have been made for the 
discussion of the fiscal question, but Mr. Balfour has 
been dreaming of the old days of our historical 
triumphs and dreaming himself into them. He is not 
entirely to blame, for it was a casual and demoralising 
allusion by Lord Esher to Wellington that first filled 
his head with these intoxicating notions and deter- 
mined him to take the ré/e of each of our greatest 
commanders inturn. Mr. Brodrick’s not inconsider- 
able military ambitions were satisfied with a German 
Order and a khaki suit at reviews: Mr. Balfour is not 
so easily satisfied. He struts about the stage one day 
in Wellington’s cocked hat, another day with Nelson’s 
telescope, cutting as fantastic a figure in these incon- 
gruous parts as the Knight of the Burning Pestle cut 
with the ambitions of a Don Quixote. He rants and 
brags about himself and his colleagues with all the 
energy and bombast that enlivened the stage of the 
Royalty Theatre, and he asks the nation to applaud 
his achievements on sea and land as achievements for 
which no event less tremendous than the struggle 
with Napoleon can suggest a comparison that is not 
ludicrously inadequate. 

Now, nobody wants to rob politics of all their 
diversions, and nobody will complain that Mr. Balfour 
should borrow from Beaumont and Fletcher when it is 
the appropriate occasion for entertaining the public. 
But he must remember that even the admirers of the 
apprentice, the citizen, and the citizen’s wife (and we 
are not sure who plays those enthusiastic parts in 
modern politics) proposed after a time that the Knight 
of the Burning Pestle should die a glorious death. 
This happens to be the predominant sentiment of the 
British public at the present moment, except that it 
would not protract the ending for the sake of its 
glory. These mock heroics were all very well in 
their place, but the nation is beginning to take its 
concerns rather more seriously than it did a few 
years ago, and Mr. Balfour is prolonging the 
elaborate farce to the point at which it does not 
merely fatigue but positively exasperates the specta- 
tors. This is the explanation of the angry and 


impatient letter in which a General, infringing as he 
says the military regulations, relieves his indignant 
feelings on the subject of the army. The nation did 
not elect Mr. Balfour and his colleagues four years ago 
to play The Knight of the Burning Pestle. They do not 
pay them now for that agreeable exercise. It is a 
good thing to know that Mr. Balfour can do such 
justice to the part and act it with such spirit and enjoy- 
ment. But it happens just now that the nation wants 
something else than a burlesque, and when it wants a 
good army, a reasonable policy, and a wise economy it 
finds that Mr. Balfour is the very last person who can 
provide them; and that when he promised to do this in 
1900 and persuaded the nation to commit this necessary 
task to him, he was not to be taken any more seriously 
than he is to-day when he dresses up as Marlborough 
or Nelson. He is not the professional apprentice, but 
the amateur actor. 

It is, of course, not unnatural that this discovery 
has wounded a good many honest citizens who were 
duped by these extravagant promises. They learn, as 
the angry General learns, that the state of the army is 
about as bad as it could be. The army is costing the 
nation several millions more than it cost during the 
lifetime of the last Liberal Government, and the in- 
crease has been spent, not in efficiency, but in waste, 
not in creating a wise, unified, and intelligible system, 
but in improvising unwise and confused plans which have 
followed one another into oblivion. The years from 1go1 
to 1905 have been crowded with the débris of foolish 
and discarded schemes. The great army corps scheme 
of 1901 is chiefly remembered not for the grandiose 
speech in which Mr. Brodrick explained it, nor for the 
loyal speech in which Mr. Balfour, the impartial 
patron of all his colleagues’ conflicting proposals, de- 
fended it, but for Mr. Winston Churchill’s analysis of 
this phantom army and Mr. Arnold-Forster’s haste to 
give a last kick to its ghost when he succeeded 
to Mr. Brodrick’s position. This ambitious and 
ephemeral creation was not Mr. Brodrick’s  soli- 
tary contribution to the disorder and chaos 
which, as the Liberal Leader said in his excellent 
speech at Stirling on Tuesday, envelop the army and 
the War Office. In 1902 he effected certain changes 
in the method of recruiting. He changed the terms of 
service from seven years with the colours and five years 
with the reserve to three years with the colours and 
nine years with the reserve, with inducements at the 
end of two years totempt men to re-enlist for a further 
period of five years. He thought half his recruits would 
accept these inducements; in practice less than a sixth 
did, and the result was a breakdown so serious that 
Mr. Arnold-Forster had to raise the colour-service to 
nine years in order to provide drafts for foreign ser- 
vice. The achievements of the modern Wellington 
during the years that ended last summer can be judged 
from the account Mr. Arnold-Forster gave of the army 
when he took control of it. ‘‘ We have been com- 
pelled to recognise that this army, zmperfectly prepared, 
wasteful tn its methods, and unsatisfactory in tts results, 
was and is one of the most costly machines ever 
devised.” Mr. Arnold-Forster proceeded to explain 
his own scheme, parts of which we thought to be 
wisely conceived. But he hastened to explain that 
his own scheme was provisional and depended on 
the public temper, and that this brave Government 
must wait to see how its proposals for amalgamating 
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the militia in the line were received before it would 
develop them from the stage of hypothetical sugges- 
tions. The result is that at this moment the army is 
in absolute chaos. We must continue to pay nearly 
two millions a year for a force which the Royal Com- 
mission condemned as inefficient, because, as the 
military correspondent of the ]Vestminster put it, the 
Government will neither reform, convert, nor abolish it. 
The same critic in his interesting series of articles 
pointed out that whereas the home service army 
was intended to number seventy-one battalions, 
Mr. Arnold - Forster was left with fifty-two 
battalions to form this army, because he was 
not authorised to include the militia battalions as 
he had meant. In other words,Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
fifteen months at the War Office have only increased 
the confusion, and during the last few weeks the chief 
member of the Army Council has testified to the inco- 
herence which reigns over its collective action. The 
nation wants a Government which knows its mind about 
the army, and a scheme that will survive for more 
than a few months. Mr. Arnold-Forster may flatter 
himself that it is the enemies of England that want 
to see him retire into private life. The truth is it 
is the people of England who are tired of this farce 
and tired of its actors, tired of the Knight of the 
Burning Pestle and tired of the industrious and blun. 
dering mediocrity who likes to bluster in the part of the 
Knight’s page. 





M. COMBES. 


NV COMBES, despite the strenuous advocacy 
| - of M. Jaurés, has succumbed to the 
attacks of a coalition of dissident Radicals and 
Moderates with the Opposition. One may call 
it ‘‘treason,” as M. Jaurés has done in good 
set terms in /Humanilé; one may call it senile 


decay, as does M. de Lanessan in the Svécle; or one 
may prefer to accept the not disinterested verdict of 
the /zgaro and write over the Ministry of M. Combes 
the epitaph ‘‘ Died of Delation.” None of these judg- 
ments is wholly incorrect, for all of them supply 
contributory Indeed, the surprising thing 
about the fall of M. Combes is not that it has occurred 
when it did, but that it did not occur a good deal 
earlier. But just as the valetudinarian by adaptation to 
environment often survives the man who has “ never 
known what it is to be ill,” so M. Combes, the Sick 
Man of continental politics, has developed a vitality 
which greater Ministers than he have never exhi- 
bited. M. Combes’s course was very simple; it 
was to take ‘‘the sense of the House” whenever 
he thought the House might be hostile. M. Combes 
lived so long because, with all his vigour, he did 
so little. No French Minister has ever left so much 
legislative latitude to the Parliamentary Committees 
who play such a large part in shaping the ultimate 
form of Ministerial bills. M. Combes was only too 
ready to take his bills ready drafted from the hands of 
the Parliamentary Committees ; and to see in their 
rapporteurs not a rival but a very useful, convenient 
friend. Most of M. Combes’s Anti-clerical legislation 
was not his work, but the work of the Special Com- 
mittee on Congregations. But Anti-clericalism, as 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau once remarked, is only a 
maniére d'étre in French politics; it cannot 
take the place of Ministerial programme. 


causes. 


M. Combes 





made the most of it, but he came to the end of his 
resource when he was forced by the dissident Radicals 
to enter on the really constructive work of formulating 
a plan of his own for the disestablishment of the 
Church. The destructive analysis of M. Clémenceau, 
objecting to the Erastianism of the Chief Minister’s 
scheme, combined with the hostility of the Democratic 
Union for whom it was not Erastian enough, only com- 
pleted a process of Ministerial disintegration that had 
already begun. It beganassoon as the Democratic Union 
relaxed one of the rules which made for the solidarity 
of the Ministerial Bloc by giving the members of its 
particular group carte blanche to vote as they please. 
M. Combes’s policy of masterly surrenders to the 
delegation of the Bloc, as this new instrument of 
government by rank and file was called, failed of its 
purpose when the Bloc itself ceased to be homogeneous. 
That is only another way of saying that the point 
arrives at which no party can lead itself: it must 


be led. The fall of M. Combes may therefore 
very possibly mark the decline of the ‘‘ conven- 
tional” tendencies of the French Parliamentary 


svstem and a return to M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
plan of a strong Ministry which leads rather than is 
led. Certainly it marks the decline of the domination of 
the Socialist group over the Ministry. The question of 
the persecution practised by the Freemasons in the 
Army is practically a subsidiary issue, seeing that M. 
Berteaux, the Minister of War, has already made 


a clean sweep of all his informers’ fiches. It was 
a convenient weapon to attack M. Combes, but, 
as M. Combes retorted, every Ministry has had 


its secret-service system. M. Berteaux had given 
all the satisfaction that could be reasonably asked. 
The offending circular to the prefects inviting their 
surveillance was strictly in accordance with French 
administrative traditions. But between this vigilance 
and the persecution practised by the Freemasons there 
is a wide difference, which M. Combes was not suf- 
ficiently anxious to mark. Hence the reprobation with 
which he met. When M. Combes began to turn his 
spies on to M. Clémenceau and use his sub-prefects 
to lobby against the dissidents of his own party 
he was doomed. He has fallen because it was dis- 
covered that the majority had no further use for him. 
He has at least the satisfaction of feeling that if (as he 
once declared) he only took office to suppress the congre- 
gations, he has for the present succeeded in his task. 





TOWARDS A SOCIAL POLICY. 
XIII, 
The first twelve Articles of this series appeared on October 22, 29, 
November 5, 12, 19,26, December 3, 10, 17, 24, January 7 and 12, 
and were concerned with Small Holdings, Farmers’ Tenure, the 
Cottage Famine, the Development and Uses of the Country, The 
Land Question in Towns, The Rating of Land in Towns, The 
Problem of the Unemployed, The “ Unemployable,” Town 
Development, and Housing. 


Tue Poor Law. 

INCE 1895 the question of old age pensions and 
the reform of the Poor Law have dropped out 

of sight. It seemed, indeed, at the opening of 1899 
that something was about to be done, but with the 
breaking out of the war that hope was dispelled, 
and the subsequent course of national finance has 
not encouraged the revival of schemes involving 
expenditure. How seriously the subject was regarded 
ten years ago, not only by Mr. Chamberlain but by all 
the Conservative leaders, may be worth recalling on 
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the eve of another election. Inthe impressive manifesto 
addressed to the nation through the House of Lords, 
Lord Salisbury said : 

“There is very much to be done in alleviating the con- 
dition of those who, by no fault of their own, are cast into 
misery in these great vicissitudes of trade. There is much 
to be done in revising the operation of the Poor Law, which 
no longer corresponds to the state of things which now 
exists, and which does not recognise the vast changes that 
have occurred since it was enacted some sixty years ago. 
. . + « MyLords, I feel that the House of Lords deserves 
the thanks of the country for its recent action [the rejection 
of the Home Rule Bill], if only for this reasoun—that it has 
helped to clear the field of the sterile and angry conflicts 
which had become a bad habit with some of our legislators, 
and has invited us to the more remunerative industry of 
considering and promoting the social amelioration of the 
people. Our policy . . . . is avery positive policy in 
that it pledges us to dothe utmost that our powers enable 
us to do in order to mitigate the misery which attends the 
vicissitudes of this changeful time and to lessen the sorrows 
that attend the lot otf so many millions of our fellow 
creatures.” 

In the same vein Mr. Balfour declared that ‘‘it 
may be possible—it must be possible—to prevent those 
who have led an honourable and abstemious life, 
worthy of a citizen of this country, from being in their 
old age classed with those who have been the worthless 
waifs and strays, the waste products, the useless mem- 
bers of the society to which they belonged.” And inthe 
election address of the same statesman “the ameliora. 
tion of the lot of the aged poor’ was enumerated as 
an item of the party programme, along with housing 
reform and the protection of agricultural tenants 
in their improvements. These sentiments might be 
taken as pointing to Poor Law reform, or pensions, 
or both. Sir Michael Hicks Beach went frankly for a 
reform of the Poor Law. Speaking after the election, 
he declared that ‘‘ the Government intended,” to reform 
it. ‘*It was time, too, that they considered the condi- 
tion of those who were reduced to end their days, 
through infirmity or old age, in the workhouse,” time 
that the deserving among them were provided with 
‘‘comfortable quarters—something like home—some- 
thing that they would not look upon, as he feared they 
now looked upon the institution [that is the workhouse], 
with loathing and with pain.”’ Amelioration of the lot 
of the aged poor, and amendment of the Poor Law, 
was, in fact, the text of practically every speaker of 
authority in those days of the dawn of social reform. 

Apart from their melancholy electioneering interest, 
these passages deserve to be recalled as a reminder 
of the work that remains to be done, work which 
ten years of inaction have made more urgent than 
ever. In the interval, our system of poor relief has 
grown more costly, but the outlay has failed to 
bring it into any closer correspondence with ‘the 
state of things which now exists.” The failure to 
introduce old age pensions leaves one of its flaws more 
sharply exposed than ever. Trade vicissitudes are 
beyond its power to cope with, the misery of each 
successive period of unemployment falling more and 
more upon the municipalities and such organisations 
as happen to be extemporised for the purpose. The 
truth is that the workhouse quite fails to cover the 
ground ; it is nothing but a hospital and asylum, while 
out-relief is in the main confined to widows and 
deserted wives and their children and the aged, 

The failure of the system is twofold—inability to 
take account of the modern problems of poverty which 
Lord Salisbury had in his mind, ineptitude or worse 
in the task of overlooking the helpless. The work it 
actually performs is not at all the work which it was 





devised to perform, and spasmodic attempts to turn the 
gaoler into a nurse have completely failed to create 
the standard of service which an enlightened and 
democratic State expects from her appointed guardian 
of the helpless. Deterrents by all means, in their 
right place, but let them be relevant. A system 
devised for the judicious treatment of able-bodied 
paupers and clothed with all manner of penal terrors, 
a system which, moreover, regards its subjects as 
outlaws, is not adapted for the care of the sick and 
infirm, of imbeciles and epileptics, of the old who have 
passed work or of the young who have not yet begun to 
work. On the other hand, the old machine, however 
patched up, is bound to be equally ineffectual for 
dealing with the problems of poverty arising out of 
the industrial changes and chances of a modern State. 
The bare fact that contact with it involves degradation 
and a loss of citizenship is enough to damn the Poor 
Law on this head. The reformer has, therefore, to 
ask himself two questions—how to bring the system, 
whether by mending or ending it, into conformity with 
what humane opinion demands in regard to the treat- 
ment of the classes with which it actually deals, and 
along with this what supplementary agencies are 
required for the prevention of destitution, the reclama- 
tion of the temporarily unemployable, and the making 
provision for the aged. 

It may be convenient at this place to indicate a 
little more closely the nature of the class with which 
the system is dealing at the present moment. We take 
the indoor paupers first, who numbered on January 1, 
1904, 244,632, and who were classified as follows in the 
last report of the Local Government Board : 

ABLE-BODIED. 


In health. Temporarily disabled.* 
Men. Women. Total. Men. Women. Total. 
9,598 ... 8,663 ... 18,261 | 15,876 ... 12,086 ... 27,962 
Not ABLE-BODIED. 
Men. Women. Total. 
76,035 bse 47;579 aes 123,614 
CHILDREN, 
Of able-bodied paupers. Others. Total. 
3,506 oe 43,973 wee 56,639 
INSANE (excluding lunatics in asylums, &c.). 
Men. Women. Children. Total. 
7,854 she 9,230 =e 1,072 ove 18,156 


So that with the exception of 18,000 nominally 
able-bodied men and women the balance of this work- 
house population of close upen a quarter of a million 
is composed of persons incapable of maintaining them- 
selves. Of the causes of this incapacity, old age and 
infirmity play the principal part. The number of the 
sick is not shown, but froma special return it appears 
that on January 1, 1896, 58,551 persons, of whom 
39,264 were sick and bedridden and 19,287 aged and 
infirm, were relieved in wards for the sick in workhouses 
and infirmaries. 

What is the inference? Surely, in the first place, 
that the name workhouse, together with the workhouse 
stigma and the whole stupid and inhuman barrack 
system, should disappear. Ten big ‘‘ houses,” out of the 
646 in England and Wales would accommodate all 





* The Local Government Board thus explain this singular 
method of classification : ‘‘ The class of ordinarily able-bodied 
paupers, both indoor and outdoor, includes persons suffering 
from sickness or temporary disability.” But the truth is that 
the term able-bodied is amisnomer. “The able-bodied,” says 
Mr. Headley, Poor Law Inspector for the Metropolitan District, 
‘who are really able-bodied in the sense of being able to doa 
hard day’s work are not to be found in metropolitan work- 
houses,” and we believe that as a general rule this a'so holds 
good in the case of provincial workhouses. 
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those who purport to be able-bodied, and a course of 
work on the land might convert them into useful 
members of society. Again, is it not evident that the 
general lines of classification and reform are (1) to ex- 
pedite the removal of the children from workhouses and 
barrack schools into homes, (2) to place the imbeciles 
and epileptics in suitable institutions, (3) to insist upon 
the same standard of care for the sick as obtains, say, 
in the Metropolitan Poor Law infirmaries, (4) with 
regard to the aged and infirm, who cannot be tended 
in their own homes, to offer a more rational and 
humane existence than the cheerless régime of the 
workhouse affords, while (5) every effort should be 
made, ¢.g., by the extension of district nursing, to care 
for the sick and aged in their own homes. Ina word, 
we must create smaller and more homelike institutions, 
where each class of the helpless could be given suitable 
care and occupation. 

Ina further article we shall return to the problem 
of the aged poor and discuss the question of areas, 
authorities, and Poor Law finance. What we would 
emphasise at the moment is the overwhelming case for 
abolishing the pointless degradations and penalties of 
a system which time and change have rendered 
obsolete and opening the way for creating a worthy 
national system of dealing with the problems of want 
and incapacity in a comprehensive way. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE COTTON TRADE. 
N R. CHAMBERLAIN has always evinced a natural 


reluctance to show the effect of his proposals on 
the two most typical of British industries—shipping and 
cotton. In his Limehouse utterance he preserved a 
studied silence with regard to the vast and growing trade 
of the port of London, and it was possibly the comments 
on this discreet line of action which led him at Preston to 
say a word about cotton. At Greenock fifteen months ago 
we were told that “ cotton will go,” but in the face of the 
extraordinary burst of prosperity and expansion in the 
staple trade of Lancashire during recent months it became 
necessary to modify that famous prognostication. Mr. 
Chamberlain was confronted with the awkward fact that 
his audience numbered men who knew the conditions of 
the industry much better than did his academic coaches in 
London. It is not surprising, then, to read in the Glasgow 
Herald the impartial opinion of its London correspondent 
that the result of the Protectionist crusade in Lancashire 
will be to decimate the ranks of its Unionist representa- 
tives : 

**T had been told that in Lancashire the fiscal agitation 
had split the Conservatives as the party has been split 
nowhere else; indeed, only a day before I left town an ex- 
perienced agent had in my hearing predicted the loss of 
three-fourths of the seats now held. I thought the esti- 
mate fantastic. I believe it now to be only slightly 
exaggerated.” 

In face of the incontestable fact that Lancashire is 
enjoying a burst of prosperity such as she has hardly 
experienced before, it was impossible for Mr. Chamberlain 
to tell his Preston audience that cotton was ruined. But 
although circumstances deprived him of his stock con- 
tention, his sheaf of fallacies was far from exhausted. 
He assured us that the hard times undergone by Lanca- 
shire during the recent cotton scarcity were peculiar to 
Free Trade England; that “ during all the short time the 
protected States consumed more cotton.” It is impossible 
to ascertain the exact consumption of raw material by the 
cotton manufacturing countries, but a fair test is afforded 
by the net imports of raw cotton, and these figures are far 
from bearing out Mr. Chamberlain’s statement. We find 
that a comparison of the import returns of the three princi- 











pal cotton countries of Europe during the period of scarcity 
yields the following result : 


Great Britain 
(Jan.-Sept.). 


France 
(Jan.-Oct.), 


Germany 
(Jan.-Sept.). 


(cwt.) (100 kilos.) (100 kilos.) 
1902 7:977,138 2,544,582 1,699,223 
1903 7,007,222 2,330,150 1,722,181 
1904 ws 7,410,056 2,802,736 1,413,414 


The British f 
the French 


igures are for imports less re-exports, and 
and German show the imports “for 
home consumption,” so that the returns are fairly 
comparable. What they show is that, both rela 
tively and actually, the French import fell off most 
and the German jeast; but even Mr, Chamberlain wil! 
hardly claim it as a virtue of Protection that the Teuton 
cotton spinners had secured larger stocks of material 
before the rise in prices than their English rivals. Nor 
is the idea that Protectionist countries did better during 
the crisis than ourselves supported by the facts with regard 
to the exports of cotton manufactures. British exports of 
cotton piece goods actually increased during the nine 
months under notice from 4,020,261 thousand yards in 
1902 and 3,960,944 thousand yards in 1903 to 4,070,503 
thousand yards in 1904. But during the same period the 
German export declined from 216,682 double centner to 
205,746, and the French exports, which reached 296,129 
double centner (220 lb.) in the first three-quarters of 1902, 
fell to 285,803 in the corresponding period of last year. Ii 
Mr. Chamberlain cares to argue that a falling off of 
2,400,000 Ib. in the German export of cotton piece goods 
shows that the cotton manufacturers of that country were 
more prosperous than the Free Trade manufacturers in 
a country which increased its shipments abroad by 
110,000,000 yards, he would find it difficult to convince 
even a sympathetic audience. 

Having failed, however, to justify his assertions by 
figures he fell back upon his familiar bogey that 
unless his proposals were adopted the British cotton 
industry would be ruined by the dumping of foreign 
cotton goods in neutral markets. To this _ scare- 
mongering it is merely necessary to reply by reminding 
Mr. Chamberlain that the only “ dumping” carried on in 
the cotton industry is that of which the highly-protected 
spinners of Germany and Austria are at present the vic- 
tims. He may not be aware that the spinners of the Lodz 
district in Russia have formed an Export Union for the 
purpose of promoting, by an export bonus, the sale of their 
yarns in the German and Austrian markets. Protection 
has not saved the Russian cotton industry from acute depres- 
over-production which naturally 


sion caused by the 

follows in the wake of restricted foreign competi- 
tion, nor has a high tariff prevented the Ger- 
man spinners from feeling the competition of 


bounty-fed yarn from over the frontier. Yet that, of 
course, did not prevent Mr. Chamberlain from assuring his 
hearers that his proposals would put it out of the power 
of foreign manufacturers “to carry out a system which in 
my opinion is the most insidious, the most successful, the 
most dangerous invention for destroying a competitor that 
the world has yet seen.” Some of his Lancashire friends 
could have told him that during the next year or two 
British spinners will show their competitors abroad a strik- 
ing lesson in the art of “dumping.” It is admitted that 
the erection of new mills for the manufacture of yarn 
from Egyptian cotton is proceeding at a pace which 
must bring about a serious glut in the yarn market, and in 
that case Mr. Chamberlain may rest assured that the Lan- 
cashire spinners will not be at all slow to dispose of their 
accumulated stocks at any price without much regard for 
the imperilled profits of rivals in foreign markets. All the 
indications, in fact, point to the probability of a “dump 
of British yarn upon a huge scale when the 2,000,000 adcli- 
tional spindles which are being installed in new mills in the 
Bolton district shall be in operation. 

Over-production there may be, but the one broad 
fact in the commercial situation in Lancashire Is the con- 
fidence felt by everyone engaged in the cotton industry of 
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its ability not merely to hold its own but to augment the 
long lead it has gained over all its rivals. How great is that 
lead is not always realised. The statistics of production 
their own tale. Of the world’s aggregate of 
1,350,000 looms Great Britain owns 850,000, or more 
than half. There were in 1903 48 millions of 
spindles in Great Britain as compared with 34 millions on 
the whole of the continent, 22 millions in the United 
States, and 5 millions in India. An addition of 2'% 
millions has been made since 1899 to the number of spin- 
iles at work compared with an increase of 11 millions 
only for the continent, and, as has already been pointed 
out, the growth of facilities for production is proceeding 
at the present time at an accelerated pace. “ Look at 
that,” said a Lancashire spinner the other day as the train 
passed a spot near Chorley where piles of brick walls were 
rising in a field. “A hundred and twenty thousand on a 
new mill with 140,000 spindles. Is that a decaying object- 
lesson?” Last year was not the most favourable for the 
cotton trade, yet Lancashire exported cotton goods to the 
olossal value of £84,000,000, a record total on a record 
output. For although the Protectionists have sought to 
minimise the magnitude of the export trade by representing 
that last year’s increase was purely a matter of higher 
prices, the fact remains that as compared with 1902 the 
\ardage exported increased by 260,000,000, and as com- 
pared with 1903 by 434,000,000. To show that such an 
augmented volume of trade indicated no additional employ- 
nt for British labour would be a task beyond even the 
resources of the most skilful advocate of Tariff reform. 





THE SCOTTISH CHURCH CASE. 


“IVE months have elapsed since the Law Lords 
” gave their decision in what has come to be known 
as the Scottish Church case. Into these months were 
crowded an amount of popular excitement, platform 
oratory, and pamphleteering unknown in Scotland since 
the Disruption. By their judgment the Law Lords set 
the heather on fire. It brings to remembrance the 
old days when the fiery cross was sent round as 
the symbol of danger and as a call to arms, 
The inflammatory state into which Scotland was 
thrown by the Lords’ decision was to large numbers of 
people a complete surprise. The union of the Free 
Church and the United Presbyterian Churches created 
no special enthusiasm. There was, indeed, no reason 
why enthusiasm should be created. One in doctrine 
and in church government, and in their politico- 
ecclesiastical outlook practically identical, it was 
the most natural thing in the world that the 
two bodies should unite. The union was a 
sensible act, and sensible acts, while calculated 
to draw forth approval, do not readily evoke enthu- 
siasm. What, however, the sensible fact of union 
could not do was done by what a large number of 
people considered to be the senseless judgment of the 
Law Lords, whereby a handful of men—a band of 
ecclesiastical Tooley-street tailors—were enabled to 
pose as the true heirs and representatives of the Church 
of the Disruption, the Church of Chalmers, Candlish, 
Curningham, and the noble band who made a dramatic 
episode in Scottish ecclesiastical history illustrious. 
Just now, when a Commission is sitting in Edin- 
burgh, it would be inexpedient to deal with the merits 
of the case. It may be profitable to consider some of 
the results which have so far followed upon the agitation 
of the past few months. The agitation has come upon 
certain people as a surprise. It may be taken as certain 
that had the Law Lords anticipated such an agitation 
their action would have been different. |The assertion 


has been repeatedly made that the Law Lords had no 
option—that they were bound to give an interpretation 
along the narrow lines of Trust law. It would not be 
difficult to show that the Free Church as founded at 


the Disruptfon did not come under the law of Trusts ; 
but waiving that point, it is permissible to believe thai 
had the Law Lords foreseen the volcanic effect of their 
judgment they would have found a way out of the 
dilemma. Lawyers have no difficulty in indicating 
methods by which legality and equity could have been 
brought into harmony. 

Not only the Law Lords, but the Government 
reccived a shock of surprise by the force of the agita- 
tion in Scotland. It is well known to those behind 
the scenes that the Government had no intention of 
intervening in the dispute. In certain quarters there 
was a good deal of chuckling at the blow which had 
failen upon the Union leaders, and had the blow been 
accepted apathetically not one step would the 
Government have moved in the matter. The situa- 
tion was changed when it was seen that the 
people of Scotland were in such deadly earnest 
that they were placing their ecclesiastical before 
their political interests. Note the significance 
of this. The United Free Church, largely composed 
of the higher middle class element, contained within 
it a large Unionist contingent, composed of men who 
broke off from the Liberal Party at the time of the 
Home, Rule split. These men made no secret of their 
intention to make the Church case a test question at 
the General Election. At one blow the fiscal question 
disappeared. The decision of the Law Lords, which 
worked confusion in the United Free Church, played 
havoc with Mr. Chamberlain. In Scotlard the Lord 
Chancellor killed Mr. Chamberlain politically. Up till 
the famous decision the bookstalls were packed with 
pamphlets on the fiscal question. After the decision 
room had to be made for ecclesiastical pamphlets, 
and the Chamberlain literature was ruthlessly shovelled 
into obscurity. 

The Government slowly rose to the occasion. 
From political motives it was necessary not to alienate 
the large Unionist contingent in the United Free 
Church—hence the appointment of a Commission to 
undo indirectly the work of the Law Lords. At the 
same time, the admission must be made that several 
prominent Scottish Unionists were animated by higher 
than political motives. Lord Balfour displayed a zeal 
in the cause of justice and fairplay which has gained 
for him the respect of Scotsmen of all shades of poli- 
tical opinion, and the Secretary of Scotland has also 
worked steadily behind the scenes in the interest of 
common sense and equity. 

Mr. Balfour was in the happy position of being 
able at one and the same time to combine his personal 
sympathies and his political interests. In a speech 
delivered some years ago he had blessed the Union, so 
that in dealing with it politically there was no demand 
for his genius for thimble-rigging, which has been so 
well displayed in the fiscal controversy. True, the 
Commission has not quite given satisfaction to the 
United Frees. The scope of the inquiry has been 
narrowed to an extent which threatens to impair 
its usefulness; but even here those who read 
between the lines can detect a note of Balfourian 
subtlety. All the signs point to an early dis- 
solution, and with the Commission still sitting, 
the Government would lose all the popularity in Scot- 
land which they hope to secure from settling the Church 
case on lines satisfactory to their own followers. Here 
we have the key to the feverish desire of the Commis- 
sion to narrow the scope of the inquiry. 

One danger lies ahead of the Government. It is 
an open secret that the Established Church leaders 
are desperately anxious to secure a measure of theolo- 
gical freedom before the present Government goes out 
of office. For years some of the leaders have been 
agitating for liberty to modify the creed of the Church, 
but, tied hand and foot by law, they cannot modify 
the Confession of Faith. The Lord Chancellor’s de- 
cision has increased their sense of bondage. The 
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temptation is strong for the Government to include 
freedom in the Established Church in their attempt to do 
justice to the United Free Church. Some vague words 
dropped by the Secretary for Scotland, in his recent 
Any attempt of this 


speech, point in this direction. 
the Government 


kind would react disastrously on 
and would raise the old spectre of Disestab- 
lishment. Still, the attempt may be made, 
as the leaders of the Established Church plainly 
that their only hope of securing the freedom 
they desire rests in the present Government. No Liberal 
Government would dare grant the Established Church 
spiritual independence and at the same time allow 
them to keep the endowments. 

»One important result of the ecclesiastical upheaval 
is the increased sympathy which now exists between 
the Church and the people. For a long time past 
between these there had existed a great gulf. The 
machinery of the Church had overshadowed the spiritual 
side. Too much reliance was placed upon organisation 
and the wealthy contributor with his handsome sub- 
scription was held in high honour whilst the widow 
and her mite received the coldshoulder. The affliction 
of the past few months has worked a wondrous change. 
Principal Rainy, whose leadership savoured some- 
times of worldly wisdom, has risen to heroic heights 
during the crisis, and now stands forth without doubt 
as the greatest figure in Scotland. In addition to this, 


see 


the Church has come into closer touch with the 
masses, and as a consequence social prob- 
lems are receiving an attention never previously 


accorded to them from men of purely ecclesiastical 
tendencies. The younger men of the Church are going 
back to Chalmers to learn of him that wider concep- 
tion of the Church which was undoubtedly obscured 
by the ecclesiastical and theological controversies of 


the past generation. 
E S Hector MACPHERSON. 





THE INTERNATIONAL. 


HE International Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers 
7 have this season provided a show interesting, as 
isual, in itself, and also, as usual, far more interesting 
as a suggestion of what might be. One wonders, some- 
imes, whether this society will ever be able to put forth 
strength in a single exhibition that shall come 
near to setting the Thames on fire, or whether it is 
destined always to suffer from the caprice of a member- 
ship that, instead of presenting a combined front to public 
and critic, prefers to display its prowess in sections, one 
or two at a time. The particular section that is upper- 
this occasion, at any rate so far as painting is 
concerned, is the Glasgow School; it is, indeed, so con- 
spicuous as to leave one little chance of attending seri- 
ously to anything outside its sphere. Now, the Glasgow 
painters have a claim on our gratitude in that they have 
loyally supported the International from its outset and 
have been, so to speak, the backbone of succeeding exhi- 
bitions. Nobody could wish for a better backbone than 
this strong group of artists. But it is idle to pretend that 

society like the Internationa) can justify its existence 
by a backbone and nothing else ; there are other parts of 
the framework that are of vital importance to the whole, 
if proper proportion is to be observed. Therefore, in 
mildly deprecating the all-pervading influence of the Glas- 

WW painters, it is not the presence of that influence that 
is criticised adversely so much as the fact that a society 
itself International nothing 
besides. Surely, more consistency might be shown in the 
selection of continental art ; it appears to be haphazard in 
the extreme. For example, the work last year of three 
prominent foreign artists—Zuloaga, Maurer, and Anglada 
—afforded a piquancy lacking in more familiar styles and, 
despite a certain strangeness to English taste, struck a 
This year there is not a 
Similarly, the im- 


its whole 


most on 


calling possesses little or 


note arresting and distinctive. 
any one of them, 


sing picture by 


pressionist art of M. Henri Le Sidaner is conspicuous 
by its absence. These, to be sure, belong to the category 
of distinguished non-members, but there appears to be a 
lack of enthusiasm even among the associates of the 
society, and this year I notice for the first time the 
absence of more than one hitherto regular contributor. 
The choice of others to fill their place seems, judging by 
the pictures exhibited, to have been rather wayward. 
The West Room reveals chiefly a disguised portrait 
by Mr. Lavery, and subject pictures by Messrs. Charles 
Cottet and William Strang. Mr. Lavery’s “ Polymnia” is 
a lady in black from head to hand and foot. She stands 
to the left of a cottage piano, and Jeans over the top of the 
instrument, the supporting hands clasping a nosegay of red 
roses, her face being turned in full light towards the 
spectator. A gold bangle sparkles on her wrist, and there 
are other high lights reflected from the polished surface of 
the piano. Compared with his presentation portrait in the 
North Room, which, despite its brave show of characteristic 
trappings, suggests in the painter a want of ease as pro- 
nounced as that conveyed by the attitude of the sitter, the 
“Polymnia” is a success. At the same time, it strikes 
me as not quite equal to the best that Mr. Lavery has 
given us of recent years. Admittedly the scheme is clever, 
effective, and attractive ; as attractive as courageous hand- 
ling of black paint can be. But the pose, while original, 
seems (09 sacrifice a little natural grace to its straining 
after originality, and the strength of the flesh tints, 


bringing the face, as it were, into the full 
glare of the footlights, to suggest a contrast too 
harsh for so accomplished a master of tone. Something, 


however, may be due to the artificial softening of the light 
in this gallery. M. Cottet’s principal contribution is the 
“ Feux de la St. Jean au Pays de la Mer ”—illustrative of 
a semi-religious celebration in Brittany, the country of his 
artistic adoption. Here is an artist who touches one by 
his sympathetic interpretation of an out-of-the-world and 
deeply superstitious community. The foreground group 
gathered round the ruddy wood fire is eloquent in its ex- 
pressiveness, the solemn faces of the three aged redigieuses 
contrasting with the half-pleased, half-timorous, and ex- 
pectant visages of peasant girls and boys; the young 
figure whose back partly hides the flame bespeaks an ab- 
sorbed interest. Far away across desolate country other 
fires flare towards the sky—mysterious streaks of orange in 
the ghostly evening light. M. Cottet works with a sober 
palette, and his vigorous, if sombre, painting is wholly 
devoid of theatrical taint. Both the canvases by Mr. 
William Strang possess a definite and ostensible art 
motive; it is the harmonious arrangement of decorative 
masses of colour. Lilac, green, brown, russet, and auburn, 
against a grey and amber ground, form the pattern of his 
three-figure group, “ Woman Sewing,” whilst in the black, 
amber, red, and magenta of his mother and child, rendered 
in “The Bath,” he plays with rather bolder contrasts. 
His figures are robust labour types, and the same woman 
and baby occur in each work, with a difference in colour- 
ing—which reminds me that in the second the heightened 
glow of the baby’s flesh might suggest to ribald people 
that the water was too hot! Mr. Strang, however, is ob- 
livious of such matter-of-fact considerations, and one can- 
not but respect the singleness with which, rejecting all 
other aims, he has carried out his decorative ambition. 
Further pictures of note in this gallery are M. Carolus 


Duran’s portrait of youthful and dark-eyed Mlle. Marie- 
Anne Carolus Duran with a Toy Dog; Mr. 
Charles Shannon’s  curiously-named “The — Gipsy 
Family”; Mr. Grosvenor Thomas’s moonlit land- 
scape, “Cluden Waters”; “Melon d’Espagne,” a 
clever still-life study by Z. Zakarian; and Mr. 
Fritz Thaulow’s snow-bound “Suburbs.” Mrs. B. 


Dorph’s nude study “ Eva,” in its setting of very blue sky 
and very dark ground, obviously owes something to Van 
Eyck. The artist, however, has carried her fidelity to the 
Primitives to its uttermost limit, and it is doubtful whether 
her young woman’s “ tucked-up” appearance and stilted 
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gesture can be regarded as aught save the eccentric result 
of a too narrow observation and study. 

Another artistic curiosity is M. E. Vuillard’s small 
“Interieur et Personages”—a mosaic effect contrived 
from French types, and not wanting a quaint infusion of 
oriental feeling. In the North Room also are Mr. Robert 
brough’s brilliant “The Spanish Shawl,” M. Eugéne Car- 
riére’s half-mystic “Etude d’aprés Nature,” a “Jeu de 
lumiere,” by M. Emile Claus, and two equally charac- 
teristic “ Water Nymphs,” by Mr. E. A. Hornel. Por- 
traits of the society’s past and present presidents are con- 
tributed respectively by Messrs. W. M. Chase and J. E 
Blanche. The Whistler portrait is a full-length—a simple 
scheme of black against brown, such as he himself would 
have chosen—and shows the “ Master,” spare of figure 
and alert of face, monocle in his eye and cane in his hand, 
posing very much as the world would have it he posed— 
ihe embodiment of a laughing yet irresistible cynicism. 
The canvas is strong if slightly fantastic. Two pleinairist 
portrait studies by Miss Boznanska help to vary the con- 
tents of this room, neither must one forget the “ Piment 
Doux,’ by Mr. L. R. Garrido. “Piment Doux” is the 
half-length of a young peasant girl in sober russet brown, 
her basket full of tomatoes and cucumbers providing the 
note of gay colour. In sheer vivacity of painting this 
artist is unsurpassed; here the smiling, good-humoured 
face of his model is remarkable for its adroit strength of 
handling, while the vivid red and green of the vegetables 
she carries contribute towards the sparkling vitality of the 
canvas. Effective character studies are also sent by Mr. 
A, Koopman in “ The Fishwives,” and by Mr. Anders Zorn 
in“ The Last Village Musician.” 

In the Central Hall President Rodin shows himself in 
various moods. His marble bust of the Right Hon. 
George Wyndham might almost be termed punctilious in 
its modelling ; its careful, even academic, finish recalls but 
faintly the Rodin of unfettered emotionalism. One may 
find its antithesis in the large plaster “Femme Couchée,” 
an armless form recumbent on its side, with the facial 
features, nay, even the head itself, defiantly generalised. 
The strength of the statue lies mainly in its suggestion of 
the inertness of an intensely human frame, pitiless in its 
realism; it belongs to that phase of Rodin’s art which 
records the triumph of materialism. “La Main de Dieu,” 
of which a large marble and a small plaster edition are 
shown, stands on a higher intellectual plane. The hand, 
rising from the marble base, upholding the misshapen 
cosmos together with the intertwined man and woman, is 
fashioned with reverential care, yet by no means niggled 
by superfluous detail out of its breadth and firmness ; 
fashioned, as I imagine, to typify the perfection of the 
all-creator whose handiwork shown in the beginnings gives 
only the fair promise of perfection. It is a thoughtful 
work in a medium where thought is too often far to seek, 
and if the concrete result falls a little short of the con- 
ception one must remember that incomplete attainment is 
almost inevitable in the case of profound thinkers. Let it 
suffice that it is the arresting sculpture in the exhibition. 
Several pieces by Mr. H. Glicenstein include a somewhat 
interesting fantasy in black and white marble, labelled 
“Sphinx Group,” and demonstrate an academic method 
tempered by some novelty and fertility of resource. There 
is also a clever statuette of the late Mr. Joseph Cowen, 
executed by Mr. John Tweed, the friend and pupil of 
Rodin. In the South Room works by dead and living 
artists are mingled together. I am glad to note that four 
fan designs by Mr. Charles Conder are included here, 
if only for the reason that his delicate and special art has 

a claim to figure in any collection that aspires to be widely 
representative. Another worthy item is the selection of 
eleven pen drawings by the late Daniel Vierge, being illus- 
trations to Quevado’s Pablo di Segovia El Gran Tocagno ; 
their qualities of humour and dainty draughtsmanship 
establish him as the genius he was considered. Again, 


too, there is a frameful of Parisian types by Mr. Edgar 
Chahine. 


F. J. M. 





A WANDERER IN HOLLAND.* 
I1.—RotTrerpDaM (confinuea). 

SF igpeet empeti must have changed for the worse 
under modern conditions, for it is no longer as 

it was in Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s day. From 
Rotterdam in 1716 she sent the Countess of Mar a 
pretty account of the city. ‘All the streets are paved 
with broad stones, and before the meanest artificers’ 
doors seats of various coloured marbles, and so neatly 
kept that, | will assure you, I walked all over the town 
yesterday, zxcognifa, in my slippers, without receiving 
one spot of dirt; and you may see the Dutch maids 
washing the pavement with more application than ours 
do our bed-chambers. The town seems so full of 
people, with such busy faces, all in motion, that I can 
hardly fancy it is not some celebrated fair; but I see 
it is every day the same. ... . Here is neither dirt 
nor beggary to be seen. One is not shocked with those 
loathsome cripples, so common in London, nor teased 
with the importunities of idle fellows and wenches that 
choose to be nasty and lazy. The common servants 
and the little shopwomen here are more nicely clean 
than most of our ladies ; and the great variety of neat 
dresses (every woman dressing her head after her own 
fashion) is an additional pleasure in seeing the town.” 

The claims of business have now thrust aside many 
of the little refinements described by Lady Mary, her 
description of which has, however, but to be transferred 
to some of the smaller Dutch towns to be in the main still 
accurate. What she says of the Dutch servants is true 
everywhere to this minute. There are none more fresh 
and capable ; none who carry their lot with more quiet 
dignity. Not the least part of the very warm hospi- 
tality which is offered in Dutch houses is played by the 
friendliness of the servants. 

Holland still seems to have no poor in the extreme 
sense of the word, no rags. Doubtless the labourers 
that one sees are working at a low rate, but they are 
probably living at a lower, and are by no means to be 
pitied except by those who still cherish the belief that 
riches mean happiness. The dirt and poverty that 
exist in every English town and village are very 
uncommon. Nor does one see maimed, infirm, or very 
old people, except now and then—so rarely as at once 
to be reminded of their rarity. 

One is struck, even in Rotterdam, which is a 
peculiarly strenuous town, by the ruddy health of 
the people in the streets. In England, as one walks 
about, one sees too often the shadow of Death on this 
face and that; but in Holland it is difficult to believe 
in his power, the people have so prosperous, so perma- 
nent, an air. 

That the Dutch die there is no doubt, for a funeral 
is an almost daily object, and the aanspreker is con- 
tinually hurrying by; but where are the dead? The 
cemeteries are minute and the churches have no 
churchyards. Of Death, however, when he comes the 
Dutch are very proud. Their mourning customs are 
severe and enduring. No expense is spared in spread- 
ing the interesting tidings. It is for this purpose that 
the aanspreker flourishes in his importance and pomp. 
Draped heavily in black, from house to house he moves, 
wherever the slightest ties of personal or business 
acquaintanceship warrant it, and announces his news. 
A lady of Hilversum tells me that she was once formally 
the recipient of the message, ‘‘ Please, ma’am, the 
baker’s compliments, and he’sdead,” the time and place 
of the interment following. I said draped in black, but 
the aanspreker is not so monotonous an official as that. 
He has his subtleties, his nuances. If the deceased is 
a child he atldsa white rosette ; ifa bachelor ora maid, 
he intimates the fact by degrees of trimming. 

The aanspreker was once occasionally assisted by 
the huilebalk, but I am afraid his day is over. The 


* Copyright in U.S.A., 1904, by E. V. Lucas. 
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huilebalk accompanied the aanspreker from house to 
house and wept on the completion of the sad message. 
He wore a wideawake hat with a very large brim, and 
a long-tailed coat. If properly paid, says my informant, 
real tears coursed down his cheeks; in any case his 
presence was a luxury possible only to the rich. 

The aanspreker is called in also at the other end 
of life. A more jocund figure, he trips from house 
to house, announcing births. 

That the Dutch are a healthy people one might 
eather also from the character of their chemists. In 
this country, even in very remote towns, one may 
reveal one’s symptoms to a chemist or his assistant, 
feeling certain that he will know more or less what to 
prescribe. But in Holland the chemists are often 
young women who preside over shops in which one 
cannot repose any confidence. One likes a chemist’s 
shop at least to look as if it contained reasonable 
remedies. These do not. Either our shops have too 
many drugs or these too few. The chemist’s sign, a 
large comic head with its mouth wide open (known as 
the Gaper) is also subversive of confidence: a chemist’s 
shop is no place for jokes. In Holland one must in 
short do as the Dutch do, and remain well. 

Rotterdam’s first claim to consideration, apart from 
its commercial importance, is that it gave birth to 
Erasmus, a bronze statue of whom stands in the Groote 
Markt, looking down on the stalls of fruit. Erasmus 
of Rotterdam—it sounds like a contradiction in terms. 
Gherardt Gherardts of Rotterdam is not a dishonourable 
cacophany—and that was the reformer’s true name; 
but the fashion of the time led scholars to adopt a 
Hellenised or Latinised, styla Erasmus Desiderius, 
Grotius, Barlaeus, Vossius, Arminius, all sacrificed 
local colour to smooth syllables. We should be very 
rrateful that the fashion did not spread also to the 
painters. What a loss it would be had the magnificent 
rugged name of Rembrandt van Ryn been exchanged 
for a smooth emasculated Latinism. 

Rotterdam had another illustrious son whose work 
as little suggests his birthplace—the exquisite painter 
Peter de Hoogh. According to the authorities he 
modelled his style upon Rembrandt and Fabritius, but 
the influence of Rembrandt is concealed from the super- 
ficial observer. De Hoogh, whose pictures are very 
scarce, worked chiefly at Delft and Haarlem, and it 
was at Haarlem that he died in 1681. If one were put 
to it to find a new standard of aristocracy superior to 
accidents of blood or rank one might do worse than 
demand as the ultimate test the possession of either a 
Vermeer of Delft ora Peter de Hoogh. 

There are, I think, better paintings by De Hoogh 
in London than in Holland, but in no work of his that 
I know is his simple charm so apparent as in ‘‘ The 
Store Cupboard” in the Ryks Museum at Amsterdam. 
his is surely the Christmas Supplement carried out to 
its highest power—and by its inventor ! The thousands 
of domestic scenes which have proceeded from this one 
canvas make the memory reel; and yet nothing has 

taled the prototype. It remains a sweet and genuine 
and radiant thing. 

No one has managed sunlight better than De 


Hoogh. ‘The light in his rooms is the light of day. 
One can almost understand how Rembrandt and 


Gerard Dou get their concentrated effects of illumina- 
tion; but how this omnipresent radiance streamed 
from De Hoogh’s palette is one of the mysteries. It 
is as though he did not paint light but found light on 
his canvas and painted everything else in its midst. 
Rotterdam has some excellent pictures in the 
Boymans Museum; but they are, I fancy, overlooked 
by many visitors. It seems no city in which to see 
pictures. It is a city for anything rather than art—a 
mercantile centre, a hive of bees, a shipping port carried 
out to the highest power. And yet perhaps the 


quietest little Albert Cuyp in Holland is here, “ De Oude 
Ostpoort te Rotterdam,” a 


small evening scene, 


without cattle, suffused in a golden light. All the 
Cuyps, and there are six, are good—all inhabited by 
their own light. 

The Boymans Museum contains also modern 
Dutch paintings. Wherever modern Dutch paintings 
are to be seen I look first for the delicate art of 
Matthew Maris, and next for Anton Mauve. Here 
there is no Matthew Maris, and but one James Maris. 
There is one Mauve. The modern Dutch painter for 
the most part paints the same picture so often. Israels, 
Mesdag, Bosboom, they are good and true, but above 
all they are Israels, Mesdag, and Bosboom—faithful 
to one symbol. Mauve also might be called mono- 
tonous, although his is the monotony of nature, of 
Holland. But Matthew Maris is full of surprises. | 
a new picture by any of his contemporaries stood with 
its face to the wall one would know what to expect. 
From Israels, a fisherman’s wife ; from Mesdag, a grey 
stretch of seas; from Bosboom, a superb church 
interior; from Mauve, a peasant with sheep or a 
peasant with a cow; from Weissenbruch, a stream 
and a willow; from Breitner, an Amsterdam street; 
from James Maris, a masterly scene of boats and wet 
sky. Usually one would have guessed right. But 
with Matthew Maris is no certainty. It may be a lictle 
dainty girl lying on her side and watching butterflies ; 
it may be a sombre hill side at Montmartre; it may be 
a girl cooking; it may be scaffolding in Amsterdam, 
or amere at evening, or a baby’s head, or a village 
street. He has many moods, and he is always dis- 
tinguished and subtle. 

Rotterdam has a Zoological Garden which, although 
inferior to ours, is far better than that at Amsterdam, 
while it converts the Hague Zoo into a travesty. Last 
spring the lions were in splendid condition. They are 
well housed, but fewer distractions are provided for 
them than in Regent’s Park. I found myself fasci- 
nated by the herons, who were continually soaring out 
over the neighbouring houses and returning like 
darkening clouds. In England, although the heronisa 
native, we rarely seem to see him ; while to study him 
is extremely difficult. In Holland he is ubiquitous : 
both wild and tame. 

More interesting still was the stork, whose nest is 
set high on a pinnacle of the buffalo house. He was 
building in the leisurely style of the trade unionist. He 
would negligently descend from the heavens with a 
stick. Thisthe would lay on the fabric, and then carefully 
perform his toilet, looking round and down all the 
time to see that everyone else was busy. Whenever 
his eye lighted upon a toddling child or a perambulator 
it visibly brightened. ‘‘ My true work,” he seemed to 
say; ‘‘this nest-building is a mere by-path of in- 
dustry.” After prinking and overlooking and con- 
gratulating himself thus for a few minutes, he would 
stroll off, over the housetops, for another stick. He 
was the unquestionable King of the Garden. 

Why are there no heronries in the English public 
parks? And why isthereno stork? The Dutch have 
a proverb, ‘‘ Where the stork abides, no mother dies in 
child-bed.” Still more, whyarethere no storks in France ? 
The author of Fécondité should have imported them. 

No Zoo, however well managed, can keep an 
ourang-outang long, and therefore one should always 
study that uncomfortably human creature whenever 
the opportunity occurs. I had great fortune at 
Rotterdam, for I chanced to be in the ourang-outang’s 
house when his keeper came in. Entering the enclo- 
sure, he romped with him in a score of diverting ways. 
They embraced each other, fed each other, teased each 
other. The humanness of the creature was frightful. 
Perhaps our likeness to ourang-outangs (except for 
our ridiculously short arms, inadequate lower jaws, 
and lack of hair) makes him similarly uneasy. 

At Rotterdam I saw the Queen Mother—a smiling 
maternal lady in a lavender silk dress, carrying a large 
bouquet, and saying pretty things to a deputation 
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drawn up on the platform. Rotterdam had put out its 
best bunting and laid six inches of sand on its roads to 
do honour to this kindly Royalty. The band played 
the tender national anthem, which is always so unlike 
what one expects it to be, as her special train 
steamed away, and then all the grave, bearded gentle- 
men in uniforms and frock-coats drove in their open 
carriages back to the city. Not even the presence of 
the mounted guard made it more formal than a family 
party. Everybody seemed on the most friendly terms 
with everybody else. 
; E. V. Lucas. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MassincHam. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

HOSE who get fleeting glimpses of the inner 
Ministerial circle unite in painting a picture of 
dejection and demoralisation. The truth is at length 
borne in upon the light-minded people who thought 
that they could play with serious problems and set 
the Protectionists and the Free Traders by the ears with- 
out incommoding their own interests. They are un- 
deceived now. The Ministerial Party is in full dis- 
ruption, neither side taking pains to conceal its aver- 
sion from the other and both uniting in contempt for 
Mr. Balfour and his tactics. ‘‘ Anythingarianism,” as 
Mr. Churchill called it at Manchester, is pretty nearly 
played out, the more so as the fiscal question is now 
understood after nearly two years of thorough debate. 
In particular, the ground in Lancashire quakes under 
Mr. Balfour’s feet. Manchester is the scene of one 
of the most interesting political revivals of our 
time, and Liberals are already beginning to 
talk of Mr. Balfour’s defeat and Mr. Churchill’s 
victory as probable contingencies. The new Courier 
is a dismal affair, weak, halting, unconvincing, not 
daring to pronounce clearly either for Balfourism or 
Chamberlainism. And the local Unionist Party is split 
in two, apparently without much prospect of an early 
reunion, As for Mr. Chamberlain, the accounts of his 
Preston meeting speak only of failure —a dull, un- 
sympathetic audience wearied by an inaccurate and 
almost pointless speech, Free Trade manufacturers 
openly smiling at the speaker’s errors, not a spark of 
life or go in the demonstration. No one on either side 
doubts what Lancashire’s verdict is going to be, either 


in character or in volume. 
* ea * * * 


But what is the Government going to do? Every- 
thing one hears speaks of feeble, vacillating councils. 
| understand that some inquiries have actually been made 
into boundary questions, and even that there is a plan in 
being for cutting up certain constituencies. But I don’t 
think that these inquiries have been pursued or are 
xeneral, and no one believes that they will eventuate ina 
Redistribution Bill. The talk now is of a short Session, 
with the Aliens Bill—valuable only as an empty rag to 
flourish before the eyes of the electorate—as the only 
measure of the smallest consequence. But the question 
arises, Will this enterprise include the Budget ? This 
may not be quite as bad as appeared probable when Lord 
Welby made his gloomy forecast, but it will be bad 
enough, and, if I am not mistaken, some concealed 
results of past extravagance will have to come out. 
Another account pictures Mr. Balfour as forlornly 
waiting for the conclusion of certain foreign negotia- 
tions and then consenting to go. But all admit his 
lost power, the failure of th loose and petty cal- 


culations by which he thought to confuse men’s minds 
and dodge truth. Everywhere he is judged most 
severely—as incompetent in administration, untrust- 
worthy in statement, uncandid in behaviour. In the 
long line of the Unfit to Govern he holds a lead- 
ing place; and though Mr. Chamberlain has failed 
more dramatically, yet his courage saves him from the 
curling of the lip which in all sorts of assemblies greets 
the mention of Mr. Balfour’s name. Few men with 
manners and a certain kind of mental distinction have 
fallen sc low in a country where his type of gift counts 
for much. Few have deserved to fali lower. 
* * * * * 

I find a very strong feeling of indignation among 
Liberals at the grossly unconstitutional aspect of the 
situation. ‘‘What right,” they say, ‘‘ has a Government 
to carry on which declared itself incompetent to settle 
other than a single issue—which is decided —and against 
which the country has registered an overwhelming ver- 
dict on nearly all the questions it has raised contrary to 
its pledge of 1900? Yet it is daring to raise or half raise 
another issue, the grea‘est in its effect on the well-being 
of the nation that could be presented save only a 
European war.” Men speak of this conduct with the 
deepest anger. Everywhere, indeed, the view is— 
‘‘Absolutely no quarter to the Government, no supplies, 
no vote on account—nothing conceded but what force 
can drag out of the Parliament.” However, I doubt 
whether Mr. Balfour and his ‘‘ parasites,” as a leading 
Chamberlainite calls them, will trouble us much 
longer. If at the last moment they can patch up a 
truce with the Protectionists they may have a chance. 
But nothing shows that they have Mr. Chamberlain’s 
leave to go on, and, failing that, they are not safe 
from the hundred accidents that beset the path of a 
Government whose party mean to trip it, or at least not 
to rally toit overmuch. A popular dinner-party, an un- 
popular division, and they are gone, without the appear- 
ance of an open breach, a deliberate desertion. 

” ” * * * 

The Combes Cabinet is gone, and its successor 
will not be easy to find. M. Combes—with a certain 
staunchness of political faith which, for all that his 
bitter detractors can say, marks him out from the 
ruck of mere ‘‘ Ministerial” politicians—has left his 
majority still in existence. The programme stands, 
and I don’t see the Ministry that is going to run away 
from it. In fact, Disestablishment is made not less 
but more powerful now that its least popular champion 
is out of the way. In that sense M. Combes, though 
dead, yet speaks. It must be remembered that he has 
a following in the country such as few Ministers 
have enjoyed since Gambetta’s day, and that 
the uproar of the Paris Press counts for as little 
in the general judgment as the voice of the Maz/ 
or the Express counts in England. What is likely to 
happen is that a certain savagery of feeling which has 
grown up on both sides will disappear, and that will 
be a very good thing. But the main position is un- 
changed, and with the elections so near the Bloc may 
regain its solidarity, for the simple reason that no 
alternative line of policy presents itself. The difficulty is 
the personal question. Who is to succeed M. Combes ? 
M. Clémenceau is the best journalist in France and 
perhaps the most typical Radical. But he has almost 
exhausted his wonderful powers in a life’s criticism-— 
edged with the sharpest wit—of everything and every- 
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body, save, perhaps, the principles which he very 


sincerely holds. 
* * * * * 

Three other possibilities present themselves. M. 
Sarrien would be a mediocre choice. Both he and the 
fine, simple figure of M. Brisson would be Blocards pure 
and simple, and under them the machinery would go on 
on its present lines, save that the impossible spy 
system would be switched off. Jaurés and his group— 
de Pressensé, Briand, Viviani—cannot take office, by 
virtue of his relations with the Socialist Party, which 
he s¢rains only for public reasons. There remains M. 
Rouvier, whose ability to hold the Bloc, already sus- 
picious of his past and of his career in the Combes 
Ministry, is doubtful. But he is competent and tmost 
experienced, and with M. Berteaux may smooth down 
the rather dangerous agitation among the officers. He 
has hardly moral force enough to carry so huge an 
undertaking as Disestablishment. But nothing short 
of a Ministry depending on the Right—and France is 
still far from such a combination—can now save the 
Concordat. 

+ * aa * *¥ 
Let me make rather a late acknowledgment of the 

debt of pleasure we all owe to Mr. J. A. Spender, the 
editor and diarist of the Wes/minster Gasette. His 
‘* Greville Minor ” is not at all like Greville, and is not, 
| imagine, meant to resemble him. But it is a most 
ingenious and fertile piece of ironical criticism, playing 
lightly and yet surely and accurately on as eccentric a 
comedy as ever filled the stage of politics. How 
admirable, indeed, has been its author’s entire 
contribution to journalism and _ Liberal ideas; 
what ability, what gifts of style and _ temper, 
have adorned it! One can say so the more 
freely because there have been times when one would 
have wished to see this excellent journal incline less 
studiously to the middle course and speak with 
a little more emphasis at moments when moral issues 
overshadowed the party question. But no one can 
fairly complain that those issues were lost sight of, 
and Mr. Spender can say with truth that, having a 
great trust handed over to him, he maintained and 
even added to it. He and Mr. Gould have put many 
thousands of readers in their debt for qualities that are 
rare enough in any department of life and rarer still 
in the conduct of a newspaper. 





HOMEWARDS. 
E are twelve, twelve of us! Are we to burst in this 
stifling heat?” angrily howled an old man, 
leaning out of the narrow carriage-door. “Please, look 
yourself,” he continued, drawing back to show the train- 
conductor he was no liar. 

“She must get in all the same,” the man answered 
calmly, and turning to somebody behind him, who was 
quite silent, “ Quick,” he said, “up with you, give me 
that bundle. T’ll hold it.” 

“No, no thanks, it’s all right, I can get up,” murmured 
the woman anxiously ; she caught hold of the handle with 
one hand, held tight to her breast a shapeless ragged 
bundle with the other, got up, and stood waiting in the 
middle of the railway carriage. 

The door was shut with a sharp bang; the train 
moved ; she staggered and would have fallen had not the 
old man who spoke before held her up. At the sudden 
shock a small, thin arm peeped out of the ragged bundle. 

“ Now, boys, we must make a little room; the poor 
thing cannot stand all the time,” said the old man in a 
loud voice to his fellow-travellers. 

“Let them make room on the other side,” struck in 
his neighbour, but nobody moved. She was hanging on 


to the laden luggage-net, and stumbling at every shake. 

“You are all thin ones over there,” he continued, 
winking idiotically at the unwieldy paunch of the man 
near him, who was snoring. 


“Dare say, when you’ve nothing to eat,” answered 
two or three, and some scanned each other’s faces in silent 
taunt. 

“ Now, then, let’s squeeze up a bit, and make her 
a little room,” spoke at last an old woman compassionately. 
“We shall be all the warmer!” she added with a good- 
natured smile. Then they all moved to the left, except 
the man in the corner, who would not give up his place, 
and shrank nearer to the window. 

The woman faintly said “ Thank you,” and sank down 
on the seat next to her kind champion; then drawing her 
arm with infinite care from under the ragged bundle, she 
stretched and moved it, with a sigh of relief, to release 
the cramped and aching limb. 

“ Bad job having to travel with babies,” said the old 
woman, turning to her. 

“TI say, we don't want any squalling, 
a mealy-faced youth. 

“Oh, he won't cry, you needn't fear,’ said the mother, 
with a strange, pale smile. 

“Is he ill?” 

“A little,” she answered after an instant’s hesitation, 
in a trembling under-tone, blushing deeply. 

“Where do you come from ?” 

“America. I landed this morning.” 
companions who had sailed with her sighed. 

“ All alone ?” 

“My husband . . remained down there,” 
sadly answered, looking at her mourning. 

“Poor thing! And where are you going now ?” 

“Home,” naming a small village in the fever-stricken 
Maremma. 

“Have you made a little money, at least ?” With 
an eloquent Italian gesture she scraped her 
thumb-nail on the edge of her teeth; that was the 
only answer. ‘Then a wretched slow chorus arose in 
that stuffy atmosphere: each resigned voice telling its 
brief tragical history. 

“T made three hundred francs: it all went for medi- 
cine and doctors,” so said the pale-faced youth, and his 
paleness showed how useless it all had been. 

“To go out, I sold my house and two fields: all my 
people died of fever!” ; 

“We come from France,” said another, pointing to 
himself and his neighbour. “We had to fly; they wanted 
to settle our hash.” 

“ Here’s my fortune,” sneered another, holding up a 
five-franc piece. 

The screech of the whistle seemed to jeer from time 
to time at all that wretchedness ; those useless wails, float- 
ing from the narrow windows, found no echo through the 
vast expanse of the dumb and indifferent plains beneath! 

Silence, indifferent, even hostile silence, was all that 
was vouchsafed to those pitiful tales. But how give pity 
when it was like hearing one’s own story told over again ? 

Only the snorer moved uneasily every now and then, 
muttering words. 

“ How good that child of yours is!” exclaimed the old 
woman. 

The mother barely smiled. 

“Ts it a boy or a girl ?” 

“ A boy,” she answered. 

“ How old ?” 

“Nine months.” 

“God bless him!” The mother shuddered. 

“Tet me see it,” continued the old woman, curiously, 
getting nearer. 

“No, no,” she cried with sudden agony. 
added: “ He is asleep, poor darling!” 

It was midday. All now were quiet, exhausted by 
the hot weather. Some began to eat: they produced from 
ragged pockets or from inside unbottoned shirts parcels 
with very dubious-looking contents. The fat man, 
rcused at last from his sleep, bought some bread and 
sausage at a station. The mother also bit at some dry 
bread. 
“ And that poor child, aren’t you going to nurse it ?” 
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asked the old woman. “ Why, we've been here five hours 
and it has not sucked yet.” ‘The mother started. 

“Ves, now . . . im a moment,” she faltered 
faintly; and when her bread was finished she began very 
slowly to unfasten her dress, while the old woman watched 
hei with a look of infinite tenderness, the look of all 
women who behold a mother’s loving, holy care. She 
scarcely lifted a corner of her shawl, put her feet up on 
the opposite seat, and bending over her baby. raised it 
to her breast. 

The men made more room for her, asked her to lean 
back comfortably, full of respect for that mother who re- 
minded them of their own young wives and baby children, 
reminded them of all the joys and sorrows in their distant 
homes. 

“You can’t have much milk,” muttered the old 
woman. 

“Oh, quite enough: too much even,” she replied with 
a voice that sounded like a broken sob. 

All the travellers were silent, for the heat of those 
burning hours was dreadful; a few smoked, two or three 
slumbered. Not a breath of wind stirred the still and 
heavy air. The train sped on, running to its destiny. 

“Bye-bye, baby,” softly sang the mother, tapping 
gently the lifeless little body, “ bye-bye, baby ——” 

The men, soothed, shut their weary eyes. 

* . . » 

The train drew up: a shout, a name. The mother 
started to her feet, hurried to the door, tried to open it. 

“Wait, I’m coming,” growled the conductor. With 
a hurried “Happy journey to all” the woman jumped 
down; the train was off again, but she stopped, staring 
at it stonily. 

“Well, what are you up to there, like a scarecrow,” 
said someone behind her. She started in a fright and 
rapidly walked away, hugging the child to her breast. Out 
of the station, on the right, ran a lonely, sunny lane, 
bordered by thick grass: she walked steadily on for a 
long time, and when it seemed far enough stopped, sat 
down by the side of a ditch, and with her trembling hands 
began to unroll very slowly the shapeless, ragged bundle. 
IT: was the small body of a cold, livid child. The mother 
watched it intently, watched with tenderness and fear— 
she dared not touch it: the baby was dead; he had died 
two days ago, whilst yet at sea. They would have 
plucked him from her and sunk him in the bottomless 
depths. Never! Her mother’s love found strength to 
dissemble, to play that terrible part. But now she had 
saved him! The only boon those distant, cruel lands had 
left her! The sea could not drag him away now. 

“Baby, baby, your own mother’s baby!” she cried, 
fientically kissing the poor closed eyes, the little black 
mouth. 

“Oh, dear little baby!” and she trudged across the 
smiling fields, rich in the golden corn, holding forth to the 
sun the frozen little body. 

Far away, against the pure, blue horizon, stood out 
the village cemetery’s crosses, sombre and sad. 

7 Ametia ROsseELt. 





THE REIGNING MONARCH. 
A Farce 1n One SCENE AND One ACT. 
(Based upon a recent piece of history aivulged by Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain.) 
Time—Probably about three years ago, in the middle of 
the South African War. 
Scene—The Glass Porch in front of some hotel. 
REIGNING MonarcH: Of what you have already 
in this country by your soul energy done I do admire 
what you have colonially done most. 
SECRETARY FOR THE Cotonies (d/ushing deeply) : 
It is very good of your Majesty to 
Monarcu: Not at all—not at all—not at all— 
and as you the Architect of this—ah—fabric—I do con- 
gratulate you, Mr., Mr. ——? 
Secretary (hurriedly); Chamberlain, sire. 





Monarcu (folitely): So. (A pause.) 
SECRETARY: Will your Majesty permit me—— 
Monarcu (combining dignity with the courtesy of his 
rank): Oh, Mr. Chamberton, I speak first. It is always 
so—always—and very surely so also here in England. 
(A pause—much longer than the first.) 

Monarcu : I say it is your colonies that I admire. 

SECRETARY: I think we only blundered into them 
—(modestly)—we muddled through.—(Suddenly)—We 
are an Imperial race. 

Monarcu: You have into two more colonies 
blundered already (roars with laughter for five or six 
minutes. Then, looking somewhat grave), and it has 
cost much to shareholders already. 

SECRETARY (really anxious): That will certainly be 
all right. I can give you my word. 

Monarcu (g/oomi/y) : So said Mr. Rhodes when he 
was admitted to me (shaking his head). But it was not 
= All right. It did not come; they are at 1 and 

ut +3! 

SECRETARY (changing the sulject and behaving like 
a gentleman) : No doubt, if your Majesty had had the 
same opportunities, he would have done as well. 

Monarcu (faking out a little bit of paper, looking 
at wt, and putting tt back in his pocket): No. It was 
upon the playing fields of Eton that the Waterloo 
battle was won. (Sighs with profound relief.) You 
were at Eton already, Mr. —— ? 

SECRETARY (murmuring): Chamberlain, sire. 

Monarcu: I do not know it. It is one of your 
public schools? Ah! that no one has but in England. 

_ SEcRETARY (drily): Sire, they are open to some 
criticism. 

Monarcu (half asleep): There is a lord-in-waiting 
upon me and also a groom, and both at Eton—both. 
Your school also has done much for your Empire now. 

Secretary (can think of nothing to say). 

Monarcu (getting up): And now must I go! 
For it is the half-past or even the quarter. I shall not 
forget this converse either or you soon, my dear Mr. 
Chambers. 

(The Monarcu here bows from the hips.) 

(SEcRETARY gelling up politely from his chatr, 
bows also from the hips, but more awkwardly, and un- 
fortunately drops his eyeglass, which, having no string 
attached to it, falls to the ground and breaks intotwo un- 
equal pieces.) 

CURTAIN. 
(Loud cries of ‘* Author !”) 
_H. BELtoc, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 

StrR,—There is one fact we seem apt to forget when we 
send our donation for the relief of the unemployed. We 
think of the relief works and we think we are diminishing 
the evil of unemployment. But the matter is not simple. 
Where do they come from—the thousands of pounds that 
have been subscribed for West Ham and to the Central 
Fund? Surely they represent so much money that would 
otherwise have gone to support labour in the normal way in 
the various industries which cater for the normal wants of 
the subscribing class. These industries must suffer: the 
evil of unemployment, stemmed elsewhere, must spread to 
them. To what extent, if at all, unemployment can be 
diminished by relief works is an exceedingly difficult and 
very important question. It is clear that our hand-to-mouth 
methods of trying to meet the evil at the moment from the 
resources of the moment are highly unsatisfactory when the 
fund from which the unemployed draw relief is the same 
fund from which the employed are drawing their wages. 
Whether relief comes from private charity or from the 
rates, it can only mean a transfer of the demand for labour 
from one industry to another. Could the evil of the sudden 
transference be avoided by having a regular rate from which 
a fund could be accumulated in the years of trade prosperity 
to meet the need of the years of trade depression ?—Yours, 
etc., 

D. F. BUXTON, 

7, Kennington-terrace, S.E. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT.* 


E live in uneasy, uncomfortable, self-tormenting 


days. We cannot let anything alone for five 
minutes. We are for ever peering and prying into our 


roots and foundations. Do we believe in the truths of 
our holy religion? How comes it that the Japanese, 
with their presumably inferior faith, or no-faith, yet 
consent to die for their country with such enviable 


alacrity? Do we really love our native land? Are we 
ready to cement the Empire with our blood? What is 


religion? What is patriotism? What is empire? A 
self-conscious age if ever there was one. 

Literature has not escaped the infection. How 
could it? Self-consciousness has long been the peculiar 
pest of letters. To escape it is immortality. Do we 
read? What do we read? Is what we read worth 
reading? Onall sides we hear these questions; and 
amidst the din Mr. Carnegie, distressed by his millions, 


goes doggedly on doling out free libraries. Gloomy 
views are widely held. Shakespeare sells like hot 


cakes, but how many men during the last twelve 
months have read Zhe Two Gentlemen of Verona? The 


late James Payn hated Paradise Lost. Witty Mr. 
Traill went gloomily to the grave _ sorrowfully 
convinced that nobody reads 7ristram Shandy. No 


Lady Bradshaigh sits to-day in Haigh Hall shed- 
ding pints of tears over Clarissa. Is our modern 
lexicographer, Dr. Murray, prepared to assert as did 
Dr. Johnson that he has ever read Ame/ia at a sitting ? 
And now it appears that Lord Rosebery of all men, 
a most cheerful book-lover, is anxious about Scott’s 
popularity in England. If this sort of thing goes on 
we shall fret ourselves into a fever. Desperate 
remedies are already being suggested. We seize upon 
our offspring. Save the children is our agonised cry. 
Let them at least be taught in school and playground 
to love their country and shoot its enemies. Let them 
at stated intervals salute the flag, and crown with 
wild’ flowers, gathered in English lanes, the busts 
(supplied by the Board of Education) of great home- 
By these means the dry-rot will be 
” become as scarce as 


made authors. 
stopped and “ Little Englanders’ 
badgers. 

I see no occasion for panic and have no faith in 
manufactured remedies. If aman ceases to love his 
mother there is no ‘‘ Promethean heat” that ‘‘ can that 
light relume.”” Were we ever to cease to take pride in the 
remembrance of the achievements of our nation, of the 
part we have played in the history of the world ; were 
we ever to cease to respect ourselves, no school Code, 
even though it included village rifle ranges and daily 
prostrations before the Union Jack, could cure such a 
canker of the soul. 

In all national histories there are ups and downs, 
periods of intellectual activity, of moral fervour, of in- 
dividual greatnesses, and of social energy. Some 
times are more vulgar and corrupt than others. We 
see this reflected in the different types of character and 
in the varying habits of the different classes of the 
community at different times. The notes of personal 


* THE LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By Mrs. Hughes (of Uffington). London: Smith, Elder. 
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distinction, of heroic simplicity may often be wanting. 
Poems may cease to be original or in the grand style, 
novels may lack fire, plays become trivial without 
threatening national existence. Things have a way of 
righting themselves. A single noisy picnic party may 
seem to an individual outraged lover of solitude to 
vulgarise Ben Nevis, but it is only a seeming; the 
noisy party breaks up, the great mountain remains, 
through dark nights and misty mornings, the guardian 
of its glens. Though it was, as one cannot but 
recall, its vulgarity that finally killed Mr. Crummles’s 
pony, still we must also rememberx that it is easier to 
kill a pony than a high and puissant nation. 

So far as authors may go, they stand where they 
did. It is absurd to worry about them. Lord Rose- 
bery, speaking casually and lightly, introduced the 
name of Mr. Henty as if he were a rival to the 
popularity of Scott. Henty wrote with pertinacious 
regularity books for boys which as they attained 
probably deserved it, for boys are seldom 
awed by authority cr governed by caprice. Scott did 
not write the laverley Novels for children, but for 
men and women. Healthy children of a certain breed 
and order of mind love Scott for the same reason that 
they love Shakespeare, but they do this only because, 
though they may still be children, they are also human 
beings. 

The world’s masterpieces were not written for 
children. No child can fully enter into the inheritance 
of the Scotch novels. ’ 

Sir Walter has another string to his bow, for he is 
no less fascinating as a man to read about than he is 
as an author to read. He was the happy possessor, 
by the kindness of Heaven, of shining qualities which 
impart to his character and personality a fixed and 
unfailing unity of charm. Whenever you look for 
Scott in the firmament, there he always is radiating 
the same kindly light. All stories about him, every 
letter of his that turns up, tell the same tale, create 
the same impression, perpetuate the same tradition. 
He had his moods and variations, bitter sorrows, heavy 
disappointments; amidst crowds he longed for solitude; 
he had,he has told us, a ‘‘ patched heart” in his bosom ; 
but come across him where you may, he is always 
and through it all the same Sir Walter Scott. Aswith the 
Duke of Wellington so with Scott, every new anecdote 
confirms and never confuses the established tradition. 

Lockhart’s Life (1837), the Journal (1890), the 
Familiar Letters (1894) are the chief documents of 
title which assure Sir Walter Scott a place in the affec- 
tions of his race, whilst at least a baker’s dozen of the 
novels put his fame as an author beyond the reach of 
the chops and changes, vagaries and humours, of 
passing time. As a critic and man of letters widely 
read and deeply imbued with literature he stands 
almost without a rival. Had he never written a line of 
poetry or a single novel, he would still have been a 
great man. 

Mr. Horace Hutchinson must be heartily con- 
gratulated upon the good fortune that has enabled him 
so agreeably and so skilfully to link his name with Sir 
Walter’s. Zhe Letters and Recollections of Sir Walter 
Scott, by Mrs. Hughes (of Uffington), just published by 
Smith, Elder, and Co., is a valuable addition to the 
Scott Library. How Scott came into the life of the 
grandmother of the author of 7om Brown's Schoolda:s, 
how he enriched her life, and how after ‘his death th: 
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memory of his friendship seemed to her a precious heir- 
loom to be handed down to her descendants, is all told 
in this book in the good nervous English of a high- 
spirited woman. 

Mr. Hutchinson has been lucky enough to obtain a 
short and highly humorous sketch of Mrs. Hughes 
from the pen of one of her surviving grandchildren. 
This at once lets us into the secret of a very lively lady, 
quick-witted, full of tale and song, a lover of locality, 
fond of a joke; by no means thin-skinned or mealy- 
mouthed, a warm friend and a notable provider of hearty 
creature comforts. Add to this that she loved dogs 
and her friendship with Scott needs no further 
explanation. 

The story of her introduction must be told: 


“ On the morning when I went to meet (in 1806) Scott he 
had arrived and was sitting with her (Miss Hayman, in 
Berkeley-square), and immediately on my entrance she 
cried out, ‘Well, have you been pampering your nasty 
mangy cur?’ When I answered in the affirmative she 
turned to Sir Walter and said, ‘I don’t know, Mr. Scott, 
whether you will thank me for the introduction, unless she 
wins you over by her singing; but I must tell you that this 
simpleton lives in the cloisters of Westminster and comes 
here twice or thrice a week, bringing with her a parcel of 
dirty bones, with which she fills her nice new muff, for a 
nasty half-starved cur, and feeds the creature with them.’ 
He made no reply for a minute or two, but leaned back in 
his chair gazing hard at me under his shaggy brows, but 
with a most benevolent smile; then, thrusting out his hand, 
he caught hold of mine with a grif, exclaiming, ‘You and 
I must be friends.’ ” (p. 20.) 

Eighteen years afterwards, when Sir Walter and 
Mrs. Hughes were walking by the Huntly Burn, he 
turned short round upon her and said, ‘‘ Do you know 
what made me take such a fancy to you?” The lady 
replied she had not any idea. Scott replied, ‘*‘ Why, the 
dog and the muff.” 

A happier introduction to a great genius could not 
have been contrived by the wit of man or the cunning 
of woman. 

Mrs. Hughes paid two visits to Abbotsford, in 
1824 and in 1828, and was in correspondence with its 
proprietor from 1808 to 1831. She saw him for the 
last time at the Lockharts’ house in Sussex-place, 
Regent’s Park, on October 17, 1831, on the eve of his 
departure for Italy. It was a firm friendship from first 
to last, as all the letters testify. When his daughter 
Sophia Lockhart comes up to live in London, Sir 
Walter writes : 

“ And now, dearest Mrs, Hughes, let me ore your love 
—your maternal affection, for Sophia. She will have 
many young and gay associates, but I wish to secure her 
a faithful and experienced friend. Love her for my sake, 
tillshe can make her own claim good; advise herif she wants 
advice; treat her as you would a daughter of your own, and 
be assured she will love you in return. I need not tell you 
how glad she will be to see you in London, where, poor 
soul, she will be like a cow in a fremit loaning. (This will 
try your Scotch, madame.)” (p. 206.) 

But ready as Scott was to trust Mrs. Hughes with 
his daughter, he was not disposed to trust her with his 
secret. He denies the novels roundly. 

“J really assure you I am of the author of the novels 
which the world ascribe to me so pertinaciously. If I were, 
what good reason should I have for concealing, beizg such 
a hackney’d scribbler as lam?” (p. 36.) 

Whether Sir Walter meant the lady to believe him 
I do not know. She certainly did not believe him, for 
just a year after the receipt of this positive denial Mrs. 
Hughes, whilst staying at Abbotsford, records in her 
diary that she is so sure of the authorship that were it 
a burning business, burnt she must be. What mainly 


convinced her was ‘‘the positive zulernal evidence of 


his conversation.” She describes the imagination, the 
vivid description, the perception and delineation of 
character, the good sense and acuteness of remark, 
the magic power over the feelings which characterised 
his talk, and above all, says she, ‘‘the sweet spirit of 
benevolence, candour, and charity in its fullest sense 
which breathes in every word and action of this extra- 
ordinary man are all precisely what you would expect 
from the author of the Scotch novels.” 

Mrs. Hughes was the wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Hughes, a doctor of divinity and a Canon of St. Paul’s 
in the days of Sydney Smith andBarham. She herself 
was the only child of the last of aline of clerics who 
had succeeded one another in the parish church at 
Uffington, in Berkshire. Being an imperious dame, 
much accustomed to get her own way, she soon induced 
her father’s successor at Uffington to exchange livings 
with her husband, who thus became, in addition to his 
canonry at St. Paul’s, the vicar of her old home. At 
Amen Corner Mrs. Hughes was celebrated for her good 
table, company, and wit. At Uffington she was a 
benevolent Tory despot. 

Mrs. Hughes’s son John, the father of Jom Brown, 
visited Abbotsford in 1825, and passes its inmates 
under review. 


“1 forgot to mention the Lockharts. 
think, had most of her father of any ot the family, carries it 
in her manner and countenance. im I found very atten- 
tive and civil, as an old Oxonian, but there is an aigre 
manner in speaking of people and things in general 
which warns you to be on your guard and weigh what you 
say. Now with Sir Walter I find that reserve is quite out 
ot the question—as he seems to understand and laugh at 
all the minor tricks of society. His manners seem in the 
same style of grand simplicity which distinguishes the 
higher style of painting.” 

The book is full of pleasant stories, proper to be 
read in their places. Southey and Coleridge are 
illuminated. 

Mrs. Hughes's /¢:neraries from Uffington to Abbots- 
ford in 1824 and 1828 are, like all faithful itineraries, 
excellent reading, and put one out of conceit with rail- 
ways. The things Mrs. Hughes saw by the way and 
the knowledge she gained of the countrysides seem 
marvellous. Motorists would have us believe that 
their dust-raising, air-polluting, body-and-soul destroy- 
ing abominations combine the speed of the Great 
Northern Railway with the pleasant intimacies of the 
postchaise, but I believe them as little as did Mrs. 
Hughes Sir Walter’s denial of the Waverley Novels. 

A. BirRELL. 


She, I should 





MR. RIDER HAGGARD IN THE GARDEN. 


By H. Rider Haggard. 
mans. 12s. 6d. net. 


A GARDENER’S YEAR. London: Long- 
Mr. HaGGarp seems to be drawn more and more from the 
fierce and blood-red romance of his fancy to the real but 
peaceful romance of the earth under his feet. Could there 
be a great tribute paid to the delights of gardening than 
that he who dreamt of the diamonds of King Solomon 
and the perennial charms of She should now find charms 
yet more perennial in the cultivation of his garden? In 
doing that he has taken famous advice, and this book 
seems to prove that it has brought him happiness. It is 
an amateur’s book altogether. Mr. Haggard makes no 
pretence to be a learned gardener or anything of a botanist. 
Indeed, the names of plants trouble him. The great curse 
of gardening, he says, is names. “To learn those of 
orchids, for instance, is more difficult than I found it in 
my youth to master the dates of a thousand years of 
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English history,” and he confesses that to remember them 
often exhausts him more than writing a chapter of romance. 
It is the scientific names that he complains of, and indeed 
they are often prickly to the tongue though not to the 
memory ; but the popular fancy is to blame for that. Its 
invention will not keep pace with the discovery of new 
plants. It takes an age of familiarity and pleasant asso- 
ciation to find a name like honeysuckle or love in a mist, 
and a new-comer like Incarvillea Delavayi must put up 
with the unhomely label of the botanist until the popular 
fancy chooses to christen it. There is poetry in the old 
beautiful names of flowers, and poetry can never make any- 
thing of novelties. Mr. Haggard’s orchids, like telephones 
and phonographs, are still in the scientific stage of their 
relations with humanity, and until p oper names grow 
for them they must be content with the terms of abuse 
which scientific men invent. 

Mr. Haggard seems to be rather too fond of orchids 
for a true gardener. He exhibits them at local shows and 
wins many prizes. He talks about them even in the 
chapters given to June and July in his book, when he ought 
to be thinking of larkspurs and roses and all the true 
citizens of the English garden. Indeed, it is almost cer- 
tain that he knows more about orchids and other fantastic 
aliens than about these true citizens, many of which at 
least have good English names, that seem to be coloured] 
with their beauty and sweet with their fragrance. But it is no 
use to quarrel about tastes. Mr. Haggard has lived in 
South Africa, and that perhaps is an excuse for his weak- 
ness, for though orchids, I believe, do not come from South 
Africa, yet the flora of that far-off land may have infected 
him with a taste for exotics. After all, in spite of his 
prizes at local shows and his liking for orchids, and even 
for double begonias, Mr. Haggard is a true gardener, or 
he could never have written such a book as this, a book 
filled with living delight in all the seasonable operations 
of gardening. The year which Mr. Haggard chose to 
write about was 1903, the worst that gardeners have known 
for a long time. He registers all the calamities of each 
season with the cheerfulness of unfailing hope, and there 
is something pathetic in the reading about each blow as 
it falls with the knowledge that yet heavier blows were to 
follow ; that in each case the rainy morrow was to succeed 
the windy night, to linger out a purposed overthrow; that 
the frosts and cold rains of summer were to finish the ruin 
done by the droughts and frosts of spring. Yet even in 
this worst of years Mr. Haggard found as much pleasure as 
if he were the gardener of Paradise, or rather more ; for 
there are no gardeners to speak of in those dull Edens 
where you have but to thrust a plant in the obedient earth 
and it will flourish. Scotland is the chief nursing 
mother of great gardeners, and it is her severities that have 
made heroes of them. Mr. Haggard, as he tells us, works 
in a garden not over-favourable to his labours ; the soil— 
a stiff loam upon blue clay—that can only be broken up 
with pick-axes. Yet it might be worse; it might be all 
blue clay, and even the clay has its uses. If burnt it 
makes a good powdery manure, and serves as a kind of 
gravel for paths. But as Mr. Haggard soon discovered, 
roses, though they are supposed to like clay, like drainage 
even better, and he was obliged to drain his rose beds. 
The need of drainage in his garden seems to have 
taught him the value of mortar rubble, of which most gar- 
deners seem to be ignorant. There are some plants to 
which lime is poison, and to these of course mortar rubble 
is harmful, but to all others it supplies nourishment and 
drainage and protection from drought all in one. To a 
stiff wet soi) it is the most valuable addition that can 
be made. There is nothing like it for the culture of 
rock plants and of bulbs used to a warmer, drier 
climate than ours. Camations delight in it, for it keeps 
off wireworms and gives them both the lime and the sharp 
drainage which they need. It also, if used in fairly large 
lumps, stores up moisture in dry weather, being very 


porous. In fact, if everything else fails to make a plant 


flourish in your garden, treat it with mortar rubble, and 
the odds are that you will succeed with it at last. 


Mr. Haggard has some stories to tell of his gardeners. 
One, for instance, an old Suffolk man, did not wish his 
employer’s orchids to be sent to a flower show. Like 
many gardeners, he distrusted the impartiality of the 
judges. Yielding at last, he said, “ Well, I daresay, like 
othet gentlemen, yew would like to see your name in 
print for once.” He had never heard of King Solomon's 
Mines. ‘To him, no doubt, his master was only an amateur 
who thought he knew more about gardening than he did. 
The same old man despised women, and said of them, 
“ They can't think like we; but don’t yew be hard on ‘em. 
They does their best, po’r things.” 

Mr. Haggard does not expect too much of his 
gardeners ; he knows too much about gardening for that. 
(Quite ignorant employers take it for granted that their 
gardeners are experts in every part of the art. But no 
man, whatever his education or natural aptitude, could 
be so; and gardeners usually have little education and 
many have little natural aptitude. The best they can 
learn is a certain routine, and having learnt it they are 
not apt to accommodate it to their employers’ tastes. 
Hence, as Mr. Haggard says, if you know something 
yourself, it is best to get a young gardener who has learnt 
no routine, but who is willing to learn what you can teach 
him. If he is also willing to find out things for himself, 
you have got a treasure. A gardener who professes to 
know about orchids, says Mr. Haggard, is usually fatal to 
them, and that is true of all kinds of gardening which are 
not mere routine. For the gardener has to prepare him- 
self as best he can to fit any kind of place that may be 
offered him, and the best he can do towards this is by 
learning a routine that will. enable him to grow gera 
niums and cabbages with some certainty of success but 
will not help him to do anything to orchids or rock plants ex- 
cept kill them. If amateurs could understand these simple 
facts, and that if they want to have anything out of the 
common in their gardens they must learn how to grow | 
themselves, they would save themselves much disappoint- 
ment and trouble. 

Mr. Haggard returns to the subject of orchids avain 
and again in his book, and he manages to make them in- 
teresting, even to those who care best for hardy plants. 
No doubt there is a peculiar romance about orchids that 
comes from the strange places they grow in and the 
dangers which hunters undergo to get them. Wild stories 
have been written about orchids and orchid hunters, and 
you could not make up such tales about larkspurs or roses. 
You could not even imagine a lily like Mr. Wells’s vam- 
pire orchid, that sucked the blood of human beings. 
There is also more speculation in the buying of orchids 
than of other plants. You have a_ bunch of 
withered roots knocked down to you at an auction for 
next to nothing, and among them may be some plant that 
will throw up a unique blossom and prove to be worth a 
thousand pounds or more. Before it makes growth, even 
before it blossoms, no skill can distinguish such a marvel 
from a common variety. It may be a sport or a natural 
hybrid, like its parent in everything except its flower. Mr. 
Haggard tells a tale of an experienced dealer who sold an 
imported plant of Odontoglosson Crispum to a lady for 
5s. It flowered, and he bought it from her again for 
something under #500. Afterwards 1,700 guineas were 
refused for it. Such luck may happen to anyone who can 
make orchids flower at all, and the chance of it, no doubt, 
has helped to set many people growing orchids. The fact 
remains, however, that it is absurd to pay such prices for 
plants not so beautiful as a rose or an iris that can be 
bought for a shilling ; and it is also harmful, for the man 
who spends a thousand guineas on an orchid might spend 
it upon something more useful, at least on experiments 1" 
gardening that would profit all other gardeners. He 
might, for instance, set to work to improve different kinds 
of hardy plants; whereas his thousand-guinea orchid is of 
no more use to the community than a diamond necklace. 
But these thoughts incline one to quarrel with Haggard 
once again, which would be an ungrateful return for 4 
book so delightful. 
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“THE GREAT ASIAN MYSTERY.” 
By Edmund Candler. London: 
net. To Luassa at Last. By 
Powell Millington. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
3s. 6d. net. Tiper AND NEPAL. Painted and Described 
by A. Henry Savage Landor. Adam and Charles Black. 
2os. net. 
Ir would be difficult for an eye-witness to write an un- 
interesting book about the recent expedition to Tibet. 
The mission opened up endless vistas of untracked country 
to the politician, the soldier, the geographer, the scientist, 
the student of the religious systems and of the manners of 
mankind, and to the merely curious. Mr. Candler in 
The Unveiling of Lhasa has written a book of absorb- 
ing interest. The politicians, the soldiers, and the scien- 
tific inquirers have still their stories to tell. Mr. Candler 
makes no claim to anticipate them. His concern is with 
the spectacular element—the drama, the terror and pity, 
the mystery and romance, the unlocking of the great Asian 
mystery. He is a “ vagabond” whose delight has been to 
turn his back on civilisation and to seek out the secret 
and wild places of the earth. In his youth he heard the 
fairy piper play “ Over the Hills and Far Away,” and his 
life has been spent in finding out what lay beyond the dis- 
tant ranges. Judge, then, with what alacrity he availed 
himself of the permission to join, as newspaper correspon- 
dent, the mission which was to penetrate beyond that most 
majestic of all barriers, the Himalayas. Setting out from 
Darjeeling and riding all day and most of the night, he 
covered in two days what is normally an eight days’ 
journey and caught up the mission at Chumbi, being the 
first correspondent to send a cable from Tibetan territory. 

His letters, written at intervals on the march, form a 

moving picture of a high-handed act of aggression which 
reflects no credit upon the statesmen who at present direct 
the affairs of the British Empire, and sheds no lustre on 
our arms. Mr. Candler is evidently not much of a politi- 
cian, but in his first chapter he makes a perfunctory 
attempt to justify the policy of the invasion. He quotes 
the concise summary of the official case given in a letter 
from Lord Curzon to Mr. Brodrick : 

“It is not possible that the Tibet Government should be 
allowed to ignore its treaty obligations, thwart trade, en- 
croach upon our territory, destroy our boundary pillars, 
and refuse even to recelve Our COmmunications. 

The answer to this travesty can only be indicated 
here. While the Tibetans have scrupulously observed 
their treaty obligations, the British authorities have broken 
theirs in two separate respects, avowedly, indeed, in the 
attempt to communicate direct with the Tibetan instead 
of with the Chinese authorities, as they were bound 
by treaty to do. There was nothing in the treaty 
binding Tibetans to enter into trade relations against 
their own free will. The charge of “encroaching 
on territory ” was, after investigation, definitely abandoned ; 
while as to the boundary pillar 


THe UNVEILING OF LHASA. 
Edward Arnold 15s. 


there was only one in dis- 
pute—we have the word of the previous Viceroy, Lord 
Elgin, that there was “no evidence that the mischief was 
to be attributed to the Tibetan officials.” The real 
explanation is not to be found in any of these laboured and 
ingenious pretexts, but in the will of the stronger. Our 
way with Tibet has been the way of the wolf with the 
lamb. Mr. Candler puts it in more diplomatic language : 

“The people on the other side of the hills will insist on 

being obsolete anachronisms who have been asleep for 

hundreds of years while we have been developing the sense 
of our duty towards our neighbour. They must come into 
line; it is the will of the most evolved.” 

But happily Mr. Candler, being little of a politician, 
is not blinded by prejudices to the real merits of the 
Tibetans. They “are not the savages they are depicted.” 
“They are civilised, if medieval.” “The poor are not 
oppressed.” There is a “striking resemblance between 
Tibetan Lamaism and the Romish Church.” The peasants, 
armed with stones, knives, flintlocks, and other obsolete 
weapons, who opposed their bodies to our engines of 
civilised slaughter, were brave, gallant, patriotic citizens, 
throwing down their lives fearlessly for their country. 
From the military point of view “the expedition was 


essentially a transport ‘show.’” The military operations 
did not result in battles but in shambles. The first affair, 
at Guru, was a massacre. Mr. Candler unfortunately was 
severely wounded and a British officer lost two fingers. 
ce * "tT a 

The Tibetan casualties were at least 700.” It isa 
sorry affair, of which it can be written: 

“Perhaps no British victory has been greeted with less 
enthusiasm than the action at the Hot Springs. Certainly 
the officers, who did their duty so thoroughly, had no 
heart in the business at all. After the first futile rush the 
libetans made no further resistance. There was no more 
fighting, only the slaughter of helpless men.” 


__ The most satisfactory feature about the “mission” to 
Tibet is that it has ‘now returned. It brings back a 
treaty" signed by Colonel Younghusband, indeed, but 
neither by the Dalai Lama, the head of the Tibetan 
Government, nor by the Chinese Amban, the representa- 
tive of the suzerain Power. For all practical purposes 
Colonel Younghusband might as well have signed this 
unique “treaty” in Calcutta. We revert, in fact, to the 
Status quo ante, with this difference, that beyond the Hima- 
layas there is no longer indifference but a just resentment. 
This, however, is not Mr, Candler’s fault, nor does it 
detract from the interest of the story he has to tell. He 
has a keen and sympathetic eye for the beauty and mystery 
and majesty of Nature. He has the instinct of adventure. 
Incidentally he corrects many impressions about Tibet. 
Once the snowy barrier and the wind-swept icy wastes are 
passed he reveals to us “ Arcadia,” a great valley with 
tropical luxuriance of verdure, studded with farmhouses 
and yellow cornfields. Hollyhocks and marigolds grow 
about the houses and “everything is homelike.” Lhasa 
itself comes as something of an anti-climax. With the 
rending of the veil the romance vanishes. “ The illusion 
is lost.” The great Asian mystery is but an insanitary 
Eastern town with a splendid temple. The inhabitants 
were strangely incurious. A baker went on kneading, and 

a woman weaving barely looked up from her work: 
‘““In most faces one read only indifference and apathy. 

One might think the entrance of a foreign army into Lhasa 

and the presence of English political officers in gold-laced 

uniform were everyday events.” 
Last stroke of all was the discovery in the city of “a 
bicycle without tyres and a sausage machine made in Bir- 
mingham.” It was ever thus. The joy of the quest is its 
own reward—the bauble breaks when it is grasped. 

Mr. Powell Millington’s Zo Lhassa at Last is a 
chronicle of small beer. It is a soldier's record of the 
gossip of the camp, and for the most part might just as 
well have been written about any other expedition. There 
are some lively pictures and plenty of schoolboy slang. 
Lhasa gets a chapter at the end, and so does a loquacious 
traveller in corsets, on the way to the base, at the begin- 
ning. 

In his book, Tibet and Nepal, Mr. A. Henry Savage 
Landor plays the part of hero himself. He passed 
through unparalleled dangers, he survived unprecedented 
rigours of weather, he established a world’s record by 
reaching “the highest mountain altitude ever reached by 
a human being.” Yet these thrilling experiences were a 
mere by-product of his tremendous energy, incidents in 
a little convalescent tour in search of health some two 
years after his return, a physical wreck, from his attempt 
tocross Tibet. The book is a discursive record of wander- 
ings among the glaciers and peaks of the “ Himahlyas” 
in the State of Nepal, together with reminiscences of his 
previous travels in Tibet. It forms one of Messrs. Black's 
“ Beautiful Books” series, and is illustrated by a large 
number of superbly reproduced drawings in colour by the 
versatile author. Mr. Landor has considerable skill in 
the representation of mountain scenery and of the wonder- 
ful snow and ice effects of the “ Himahlyas,” and the rec’ rd 
of his almost incredible adventures derives vraisemblance 
from his vivid pictorial representations of himself in his 
most hair-breadth escapes. Mr Landor dangling over 
a precipice 6,500 ft. high, at an altitude of 23,490 ft. 
above the sea-level, gives one pause. 

A. M. ScoTt. 
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FICTION. 

BENBONUMA. By Robert Bruce. London: John Long. 1904. 6s. 
WE are glad to see that Mr. John Long has published an 
English edition of Mr. Bruce’s Benbonuma, a novel which 
has won for the writer a reputation in South Australia and 
the somewhat doubtful honour of being called “The Boldre- 
wood of South Australia.” The works of Rolf Boldre- 
wood have always seemed to us to be lacking in the true 
native flavour of Australian life, and this is perhaps the 
reason why they have served as a half-way house between 
England and the real thing itself. Mr. Bruce, however, 
in taking over some of the stage properties of the Aus- 
tralian novel of bushranging or convict tife has mingled 
with them a strong air of actuality that is far more con- 
vincing to us than was Rolf Boldrewood at his best. Mr. 
Bruce has the gift of presenting his people to us with an 
abrupt, direct energy of expression that makes for a telling 
naturalness reminding us not a little of Marryat’s method. 
His characters, the unscrupulous and brutal Hawley the 
overseer, Brusher the ex-convict, Moses the black, and Bow- 
yer the squatter, walk and talk and act in all the scenes with 
such spontaneity that we feel they are old acquaintances 
who have happened to stray into the novel. Further, Mr. 
Bruce has a decided gift for vivid description. The chap- 
ters that describe the murder perpetrated by Hawley and 
the manner in which his tracks are followed by Bowyer are 
uncommonly vigorous. There is, moreover, in the 
atmosphere of the whole book a certain brutal sincerity 
that helps to create the right illusion for a novel of “life 
in the fifties.” Readers who want a strong and exciting 
novel that is rather “ strong meat,” and a series of telling 
situations that lead up excellently to the clever dramatic 
close, should send for Benbonuma. It is a book for men 
who, a little bored by the “ artistic” novel of to-day, may 
be glad to fall in with one that recalls the writing of an 
earlier and more vigorous school. 





OLD IRISH ROMANCE. 

1. THE MARTIAL CAREER OF CONGHAL CLAIRINGHEACH. Edited 
with Translation by Patrick M. MacSweeney, M.A. Lon- 
don: Irish Texts Society, David Nutt. 1904. 7s. 6d. net. 

2. THE CourtsHip OF FerB. A Romance of the Cuchullain 
Cycle. Translated by W. H. Leahy. London: David 
Nutt. 1go02. 2s. net. 

3. THe CaTTLe Rat oF CvatGne. Translated by L. Winifred 
Faraday. London: David Nutt. 1904. §s. 

4. PAGAN IRELAND. By Eleanor Hull. London: David Nutt. 
1904. 3S. 6d. net. 

. THE Cucuuttin Saca. Compiled and Edited by Eieanor 

Hull. London: David Nutt. 1898. 7s. 6d. 

6. Cettic Farry TALEs. Edited by Joseph Jacobs and Alfred 
Nutt. London: David Nutt. 1902. 6s. 

IN all that pertains to scholarship Mr. P. M. MacSweeney 
and the Irish Texts Society are to be congratulated on the 
publication of The Martial Career of Conghal Clairingh- 
neach, an Irish text of the seventeenth century, edited with 
a translation, introduction, and notes from the paper MSS., 
now preserved in the Royal Irish Academy. The Conghal 
Saga, as we will call it, belongs to the Heroic Cycle of 
Tales which group themselves round the central epic of 
The Cattle Raid of Cualgne, which celebrates the wars of 
the Ulster chieftains against the Ardrigh and Tara’s over- 
lordship in the first century B.c Conghal is an historical 
figure, he himself attaining to the Kingship of Ireland, 
according to 7he Four Masters and other authorities, and 
dying about 65 B.c. But while much of the subject-matter 
and the chief personages of the Saga came down to us from 
the early Pagan period, the editor points out in his ex- 
tremely able critical study that “the rise of the Saga itself 
synchronised probably with the struggles between the pro- 
vincial rulers for the kingship of Ireland in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries.” But the seventeenth century form 
of the Saga, which is the only one time has transmitted to 
us, contains not only (a) the original Conghal episode. 
but (b, c, d, e) a Rathlin episode, a Lochlann epi- 
sode, an Arthurian episode, and a Destruction of 
the Hostel of Boirche episode, all but the last, as the editor 
most clearly shows, being the accretions that the Middle-Irish 
romantic Sennachies, or story-tellers, gave to the original 
tale. Thus, for example, the editor believes that “the last 
chief redactor of the Saga lived in Rathlin, or its neigh- 
bourhood, and Part II., or the Rathlin incident, represents 
the embodiment by him of a new episode.” 


The Conghal Saga is thus, in its own history, a very re- 
presentative piece of the traditional literature in which the 
Irish poets and story-tellers delighted for seven centuries. 
It is a piece of patriotic literature preserving genea- 
logical and tribal records of past glories, which the 
Gael used as an incentive to spur him in his constant 
struggle against the encroachment of the English invader. 
As such we welcome it most heartily, and we repeat that 
great credit is due to Mr. Patrick MacSweeney and the Irish 
Texts Society for this most scholarly edition and for the 
arduous work entailed in the preparation and printing of 
the Irish text and the English translation. But while wel- 
coming it we would urge upon the society and upon scholars 
of Old Irish generally that the time has surely come when 
attention should be directed above all to those Irish sagas 
and poems which are pre-eminently of rare or fine literary 
interest, as distinguished from the great bulk which are pre- 
eminently of antiquarian interest. Mr. Patrick MacSweeney 
rightly says in his Critical Study, referring to the Lochlann 
episode: “ The result is that there is scarcely a tale in ow 
great Middle Irish MSS. but contains a reference to Loch- 
lann. Strange and weird stories passed amongst our people 
of these fierce foreigners from over the sea, and gradually 
there was added to the local feats of the heroes of the Cuchuil- 
lain cycle that of a journey to Lochlann in quest of booty 
and adventure.” True, but what if these Lochlann, o1 
post-Norse episodes, stories and colouring be a weariness of 
the flesh? And what if “the traditional literary form” of 
these late Middle-Irish romanticists be almost invariably a 
formal, stereotyped, literary stock-in-trade? Mr. Patrick 
MacSweeney’s defence of Late Middle-Irish _literar 
formalism is ingenious, but we cannot wholly accept it. 

‘Further, it must not be too readily assumed that th 
similarity in the descriptions of Emain, of Tara, of th 
personal appearance of the warriors, of their manner 
waging fights, nor yet the use of stock-proverbs and 
literary chevilles, or tags, goes to prove that the under. 
lying tradition is artificial. Strong individualistic style wa 
unknown in these days. The. simple historic fact had 
from the nature of the case to be enveloped in the tradi. 
tional literary form. Again, this similarity in expression 
had its counterpart in similarity of custom.” Introduction, 

p- XV. 

‘*No reader of the tale can complain of its want of inci- 

dent. One of the characteristics which make the saga a 

splendid representative of our early epic literature is th¢ 

embodiment in it of so many different genres. From the 

severe simplicity of the Emain-Tara episode we pass t 

the richer colouring of the Rathlin one. For this quality 

few passages in our literature will stand beside that which 
describes the night attack on Rathlin. The gleam of the 
lichts over the dark waves that seethe round the turbulent 

Brecan’s Caldron, the lapping of the waves against the 

prows of the on-coming ships of Nabgodon, the heedless 

mirth of the warriors, whose shields and spears hang above 
them in the drinking hall, the exit of Fergus to meet the 

approaching foe, attain in the simplest way the effects o! 

painting,” etc. Page xxx. 

We regret that we cannot follow Mr. MacSweeney in his 
very natural enthusiasm for the piece of literature he has so 
ably translated. We find, indeed, interesting touches here 
and there, but only here and there. We find the saga, in 
the main, but a formal, conventionalised, late copy of the 
traditional incidents of an Heroic Saga, with the stock 
situations retold rhetorically by professional Jittérateurs to 
whom the period they describe was too remote for any 
literary verity, freshness, or force. This is the curse of 
Late Middle Irish literature—the formal crystallisation ol 
an old literary tradition into an artificial repetition 0! 
stock incidents. Nor can we follow Mr. MacSweeney in his 
argument. When we turn to the best examples of the 
Heroic Cycle of Tales, such as The Tragical Death of th 
Sons of Usnach, The Wooing of Emer, The Siege 0) 
Howth, The Appearance of the Morrigu, The Tragica 
Death of Cuchullin (see Miss Eleanor Hull's 7h 
Cuchullin Saga, 1898), we find, if not “strong individual- 
istic style,” a convincing freshness of realistic touch that at 
least takes place. Vhe Tragical Death of Cuchullin, 10 
particular, is a piece of epic literature which in noble pas 
sion and tragic dignity compares well with anything in 
the Icelandic sagas. Nay, there is a certain wild and 
barbaric beauty in The Siege of Howth, which shows more 
“individualistic style” than all the Late Middle Irish tales 
of Lochlaunic over-sea marvels put together. We find littl 
beyond conventionalised emotion, conventionalised  inci- 
dent, and conventionalised colouring in the artistic preset- 
tation of the Conghal Saga, and that is precisely out 
critical quarrel with it. As a_ specimen of Irish 
epic literature it seems to us inferior in all respects 
to, say, The Courtship of Ferb, which Mr. Leahy has 
lately retranslated from Professor Windisch’s Germat 
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yersion, with an admirable feeling for the naive 
vigour of its spirit. While we are fully conscious 
that the Irish Texts Society owes a debt of gratitude to any 
scholar who, like Mr. MacSweeney, comes forward pre- 
pared to undertake the onerous duties that such a piece of 
work as his edition of the Conghal Saga entails, we think 
that the society should work also in the direction of investi- 
wating the literary merits of the number of MSS. of Irish 
sagas and poems that, according to Professor Kuno Meyer, 
“still remain unexplored.” (See Preface to Liadain and 
Curithir.) Can we hope that anything remains to be dis- 
covered which in point of view of literary merit will be 
comparable to The Tragical Death of Cuchullin or to 
The Viston of MacConglinne? Professor Kuno Meyer 
cays: “In its full extent and variety Early Irish literature is 
known to none as yet.” Now, a glance through the pages 
of Dr. Hyde’s A Literary History of Ireland will show how 
full of dead conventionalism and wearisome stock repe- 
titions is the bulk of Late Middle Irish romance. Surely, 
then, the society should endeavour, if it is possible, to 
search for and give preference to the finer over the inferior 
works. Possibly some of the younger scholars of Old and 
Middle Irish might be induced to classify and report on the 
literary claims of the three hundred and fifty sagas and 
poems which Professor Kuno Meyer says remain untrans- 
lated. A prize might be offered yearly by the society to the 
scholar who brought to its notice the finest piece of litera- 
ture. And to further this object no doubt many people, 
like the present reviewer, would contribute each his modest 
guinea. Meanwhile it is a pity that some of the transla- 
tions of the finest pieces known should remain buried in 
the pages of learned periodicals. Mr. Nutt, by his 
energy, enterprise, and enthusiasm, has done so much 
to further the cause of Celtic literature that we naturally 
turn to him. It is a great disappointment to us that “The 
Irish Saga Library,” which commenced so promisingly with 
The Courtship of Emer should, apparently, have lapsed. 
What we desire to see is a cheap, handy, series of translations 
taken from the Revue Celtigue, and other sources, of those 

eces of Celtic literature which have a permanent literary 
value. We will wager that not one in two hundred of our 
readers has even heard of that masterpiece of barbaric pas- 

in, The Death of Cuchulainn, as translated by Dr. Whitley 
— It is a magnificent piece of pagan literature—un- 
shown: 

We have not space here to do more than welcome Miss 
Winifred Faraday’s translation of The Cattle Raid of 
Cualgne and Miss Hull’s excellent handbook, Pagan 
/reland. The English reader who wishes to find a clear 
and picturesque exposition of the characteristic features of 
Pagan Irish civilisation cannot do better than purchase her 
work. She has, we think, made her whole picture of Pagan 
aristocratic life too smooth and refined in outline, but for 
this the modern reader will, no doubt, thank her. As a 
natural corrective to her picture the reader should turn first to 
her admirable edition of The Cuchullin Saga, and secondly, 
to The Cattle Raid of Cualgne, translated by Miss Faraday. 
The latter book requires to be read with insight, and the 
modern reader's palate needs educating before it will ap- 
preciate the rough, tart flavour of this barbaric epic. As 
Professor Kuno Meyer says, “ The public will not take much 
interest in Irish literature until men arise to do for it what 
Dasent has done for the old Norse Sagas.” We may point 
out, however, that Mr. Jacobs has shown himself an adap- 
tator of genius in his Celtic Fairy Tales, a book which has 
passed into its third edition. 


< 





ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 

ENGLAND AND THE ENGLIsH. By Dr. Carl Peters. London: 
: Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

THs is an interesting book containing Dr. Carl Peters’s 
impressions of our country and our character. It is not an at- 
tempt at a profound analysis, like M. Boutmy’s book, but 
4 picture of our manners and conditions drawn by a 
foreigner who has kept his eyes open when visiting Eng- 
land. There is much that is instructive, for the writer is, of 
course, continually judging things English by things Ger- 
man. For example, on pages 132 and 133 Dr. Peters sets 
out the price of the articles that make up the diet of the 
British labourer, which, he says, are startlingly lower in 
England than in Germany. “Considering that wages in 
England average 20 per cent. higher than in Germany, that 
the week has only fifty-four working hours, that all articles 
of food are cheaper, the fundamental conditions of pro- 
sperous home life are all around more favourable in Eng- 
land than in Germany. And yet he does not derive a greater 
comfort from them, for the simple reason that a German 
labourer’s wife is more economical and more industrious 
than the English wife.” In another passage (p. 379) he 








draws rather too flattering a picture of our home life, for, 
unfortunately, it is not yet true that “ Each family, even the 
lowest rank, occupy a separate house with garden.” Dr. 
Peters gives an amusing account of society “at home,” the 
host and hostess holding out their hands and assuring us 
how very pleased they are that we of all others should have 
put in an appearance, while a Hungarian band in national 
costume rattles away for all it is worth in order to bring 
animation into the almost suffocated crowd. Dr. Peters 
thinks the cause of Tariff Reform will win in the end, and 
that the answer to the fiscal unification of the Anglo-Saxon 
world (for he throws America in with the colonies) will be 
the creation of a United States of Europe on Germany’s 
initiation. The Triple Alliance, he thinks, forms the nucleus 
for such a combination. 


DR. JOHNSON’S PRAYERS. 

PRAYERS AND MeEpITATIONS. By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. A 
new edition with notes and an introduction by the Rev. 
Hinchliffe Higgins and a preface by Augustine Birrell, 
K.C. Also some opinions of Dr. Johnson on the Christian 
Religion. London: Elliot Stock. 5s. net. 

IT was a good idea to publish a new edition of Dr. John- 

son’s Prayers and Meditations, and this is a most excellent 

edition. For one thing, it has a preface by Mr. Birrell; 
for another it is supplied with just the right type and 
number of notes; for a third it contains prayers that were 
not in the edition of 1785 and have been taken from 
Boswell’s Life. Of Dr. Johnson’s religion Mr. Birrell well 
says in his preface: “It is not the primitive piety of the 
early Church, nor is it the Evangelicalism of a later day, 
still less the ‘enthusiasm’ of the Methodist Revival.” It 
was a real and constant companionship of terror and self- 
reproach. There was nothing affected or histrionic in the 
gloom or devotions of his contrite heart. On Good Friday, 

“the awful day,” he ate a bun at tea because Boswell was 

there, “that he might not seem to fast ostentatiously.” His 

prayers are full of confessions, but they are not the confes- 
sions of a man who enjoys them. Boswell said that he con- 

templated himself through too dark and unpardonable a 

medium, but it was the medium through which he saw him- 

self naturally as soon as he left controversy for introspec- 
tion. One of the earliest of these prayers was made when 
he was living in close intercourse with Savage, of whom 
even he, using an indulgence he never showed his own weak- 
nesses, could only say that he was rather the friend of good- 
ness than a good man himself. The burden of almost all 
his prayers is his own dissipation, idleness, and weakness. 
“T have now begun the sixtieth year of my life. How the 
last year has p«st I am unwilling to terrify myself with 
thinking.” His prayers in memory of his wife are among 
the most touching prayers of the book, and in one prayer, 
on Easter Day, he prays: “And, O Lord, so far as it may 
be lawful for me, I commend to Thy fatherly goodness the 
soul of my departed wife; beseeching Thee to grant her 
whatever is best in her present state, and finally to receive 
her to eternal happiness.” Dr. Johnson’s defence of the 
Catholic doctrine of Purgatory is republished from Boswell 
in this volume, and Boswell has recorded how amicably 
this “steady Church of England man” lived with divines 
of different communions, Moravians, Catholics, and, 
strangest of all, Presbyterians. His religious temper 
holds a curious place in a century of easy-going rationalism, 
careless flippancy, and strenuous and_ missionary 

Methodism, from all of which influences he was strangely 

free. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


PERHAPS it may be opportune if I devote rather more 
attention to the position of the Kaffir market this week. 
In the Stock Exchange there is a very general feeling 
cf disappointment at the failure of prices to respond to 
the hopes entertained at the end of last year and to the 
increased activity of the Rand industry as displayed in 
the excellent gold output for December. The reasons 
usually alleged for this unsatisfactory state of affairs 
from the market point of view are perfectly adequate 
as far as they go. At the beginning of the upward 
movement the continent (Paris and Berlin) gave a great 
deal of money for call options till the end of January. 
In the ordinary course of events these options might 
not have been exercised for another week, but in 
anticipation of the Russian loan issue many holders 
decided to secure their profits at the beginning of the 
year, and the market was not in a condition to 
absorb the stock offered. Moreover, the small 
dealers who had loaded up in anticipation of a 
January boom took fright at this turn of events and 
hastened to realise, thus adding to the weakness. 
Meantime, the public, according to all precedent, ought 
to have come in at this stage to save the situation 
from the big houses, but they did not, and Paris also 
failed to render assistance, as it is preparing for one or 
two important loan issues. 

So far there is nothing of much interest in the 
position outside the normal course of market fluctua- 
tions, but there are several other aspects that seem to 
deserve at least passing mention. One question that 
suggests itself is—Why this desperate anxiety to see 
prices higher ? The public probably still hold many 
shares which they could not sell except at a loss. But 
if so they must in most cases have hung on to them 
long enough to become reconciled to the position at 
least to the extent of waiting till the expected develop- 
ment of the industry makes the shares worth more 
than was paid for them. In a modest number of 
instances that is a legitimate expectation, and I have no 
doubt that there are many shares which, in the course of 
two or three years, will deservedly stand at a higher 
valuation than they command to-day. That desirable 
end would be reached much more quickly if the con- 
trolling groups would devote their capital attention 
and energies to the real interests of the industry 
instead of working almost exclusively for market pur- 
poses. The production of gold from their point of 
view is a mere incident in the game—rather a nuisance 
than otherwise when shareholders clamour for divi- 
dends—and all eyes are focussed not on Johannes- 
burg but on Throgmorton Street. Ultimately, no 
doubt, the dividend-paying capacity of a property must 
determine its value, but the game of spoof is not nearly 
played out yet. That it has been kept up so long is a 
striking illustration of the persistence of human 
stupidity and cupidity. When one lot of pigeons are 
plucked another lot have been ready to take their 
places. There are, however, hopeful signs that the 
supply is running short—hence these tears about the 
absence of business, both when prices are high and 
when they are (comparatively) low. The old pigeons 
have apparently learnt a few things, although their 
education is still far from complete. 

The educational process is being hastened by the 
insensate greed of the controlling groups themselves. 
When a company has been in existence for some years 
and its shares have always commanded a more or less 
fat premium in the market there is some excuse for the 
novice accepting the higher price as something near its 
real or prospective value. The ordinary outsider has 
not access to the information which would enable him 
to form an independent judgment, even if he was 
competent in other respects todo so. But when a new 
issue is brought out he isin a far better position to 
determine whether it deserves his support. No doubt 
he often decides foolishly, placing his confidence in 





‘* front-sheet ’ names or hoping to sell out at a market- 
manipulated profit, but at least he has something 
definite to go upon. Now there have been several new 
South African issues recently, and I can quite 
imagine the speculator of ordinary intelligence 
reasoning with himself that if these are typical of the 
valuations current in the Kaffir market he will serve his 
money by keeping it in his pocket. As a matter of 
fact, these issues have been put forward as excep. 
tionally tempting bargains, and are promptly quoted at 
still higher prices on the Stock Exchange—the game 
would not be complete without that. I referred to one 
of them last week—the West Rand Consolidated 
Mines, where a borehole and some acres of veld are 
valued at about two millions sterling. There may be 
payable reefs on the property—it is not by any means 
certain—but to capitalise mere possibilities at such a 
figure before a particle of development work has been 
done is so grotesque that it must appeal to the risible 
faculties of the most inexperienced ; as an object lesson 
to speculators it ought to prove invaluable. 

As itis, the controlling groups are not satisfied, 
The effort to bolster up prices is proving too much for 
them and various syndicates have had to be formed to 
stave off collapse in the hope that the public may yet be 
tempted to come to their relief. The latter is a two 
million affair under the auspices of the Consolidated 
Goldfields. There is no pretence that the money is to 
be utilised for the development of existing ventures of 
the company—the Goldfields people have always con- 
tended that they have ample funds for such require- 
ments. It will be a shareholding and jobbing concern 
like the Gold Trust and will help to keep the ball roll- 
ing a bit longer. It will also participate to the extent 
of 20 per cent. in all ‘‘ new operations ’’ of the Gold- 
fields Company. One cannot help losing patience with 
this kind of thing—it is so utterly opposed to rational 
business principles. There are magnificent profits to be 
made out of the Rand industry if it is honestly worked 
and in the long run the magnates themselves would 
have been much better off if they had adopted this 
policy. But the mad craze to create paper wealth and 
fictitious values bjds fair to bring about a cataclysm. 

I have left myself little space to deal with other 
markets, but fortunately there is little to be said about 
them that cannot wait. Lombard Street has presented 
few features of interest and money continues easy—on 
the surface, at all events, thanks largely to the repay- 
ment of Government loans. The renewal of two 
millions of Treasury Bills maturing on the 3oth is an- 
nounced, and tenders will be received on Monday. The 
Bank reserve has been raised to close on twenty-four 
millions, and the ratio to liabilities is now 46] per 
cent., a much more satisfactory figure than was the 
case a week or two ago. On the Stock Exchange, 
however, business has been dull and unsettled, owing 
to political rumours and a general lack of confidence on 
the part of investors. Home railways failed to respond 
to the satisfactory dividend announcements. Brighton 
Deferred gets 5} per cent. as compared with 4} per cent. 
for 1903, while the Great Eastern and Metropolitan dis- 
tributions are at the same rate as last year. The re- 
port of the latter company, however, is disappointing 
in some respects. Instead of a gain of £6,oo0in gross 
receipts as published the increase is less than £1,000, 
while expenses are £6,350higher. Preference charges 
require nearly £9,000 more, and the net result is a 
reduction of £10,000 in the carry forward. Some ey- 
planation seems to be required as to how traffics were 
so considerably over-estimated. The Yankee market 
has been wobbly, and on Friday morning it received a 
nasty sheck on the announcement that the Rockefeller 
interest had withdrawn from the Amalgamated Copper 
Company. This may lead to peculiar developments, 
but it is too early yet to speak with much confidence 
on the subject. Elsewhere everything has been stale, 
flat, and unprofitable, LoMBARD. 












